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Vernal.—Mr. J. W. Winder, Thibo- 
deaux, La., under date of Dec. 30, 1881, 
sent us his ‘‘ New Year’s greeting,” 

| accompanied with a small package of 
green peas .and blossoms, magnolia, 
orange and oak leaves, and rose buds 
and flowers, all gathered from open 
grounds. He writes they had ice two 
November mornings—none since. 
Truly, in that land of sunshine, 
“ December is pleasant as May.” 
It will be remembered, in February 
last Mr. Winder sent us white clover 
_and other blossoms and foliage, while 
we yet remained snow and ice-bound 





® in this Northern climate for several 


long, discouraging weeks. 





New Price Lists Received.—The fol- 


, | lowing New Price Lists of Bees, Api- 


arian Supplies, etc., are received : 


Houck & Peet, Canajoharie, N.Y. 
| J. Y. Caldwell, Cambridge, Ill. 
| James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
C. H. Deane, Mortonsville, Ky. 
| Wm. W. Cary & Son, Coleraine, 
| Mass. 
Also the following Catalogues of 
field, garden and flower seeds : 
Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cole & Brother, Pella, Lowa. 
E. R. Roe, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 


°| N.Y 


Vick’s Floral Guide, by James 


’ Vick, Rochester, N. Y., which is one 
of the most handsomly illustrated and 


printed pamphlets in the world. Send 
for them all, they are well worth 


61 | possessing. 





| oe - 
| The Bee- Keepers’ Guide was enlarged 
| with the December number and pre- 
\sents a neat appearance. Mr. A. G. 
Hill, its editor and proprietor, is get 
ting up quite a spicy paper. It is 
published at Kendallville, Ind. 





The Tardy Bee Papers.—We have 
just received the Nov. number of the 
American Bee Keeper. Its editor, Mr. 
E. M. Harrison, explains the delay in 
its issue, and promises the December 
and January numberin a week. The 
tone of the paper has improved during 
the past few months, and we hope 
that inasmuch as it is to have a *“‘ new 
dress” of type, it may enter upon a 
new career of usefulness, and devote 
itself to the promotion of scientific 
apiculture. 

The New England Bee Journal has 
been suspended, but the editor prom- 
ises to start it again asa monthly in 
March, at 60 cents a year. 


— >. -— 


t The British Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation demand that all honey in the 
comb shail be put up in American 
‘*Prize Sections,” and shown in a 
Prize Crate, containing 12 sections 
andthecrate glassed. We are glad to 
see this. It will pay to study uni- 
formity in marketing honey, 


=<» » < —____—_ 


«= Bees in Sweetwater Valley, Cal., 
settled on a rattlesnake 6 feet long, 
12 inches in girth, with 22 rattles, and 
stung it so that it was blinded, and 
afterwards easily killed with a spade. 


- -_—— 


« Mrs. L. Groves, Arvada, Col., 
has an apiary of 103 colonies. For a 
lady and Colorado, this is quite a large 
affair. But then, Colorado is one of 
the best of States for bees, and, with 
its salubrious climate, it is no wonder 
that a lady is robust and healthy 
enough to care for such a large apiary. 





g@ The Bee-Keepers’ Instructor and 
Bee- Keepers’ Exchange have our thanks 
for kind mention of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL in its new dress for 1882. 
Both of these papers have materially 
improved for 1882, and we wish them 
success. 
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Suggestions About Conventions. 


It is self-evident that there should 
bea reform in the methods of con- 
ducting Bee-Keepers’ Conventions. 

Last November, when giving the 
report of the Chicago District Con- 
vention, we stated that it was in 
many respects a model Convention. 
There were no essays read; it consist- 
ed wholly of discussion. The points 
of interest were all covered, by the 
excellent programme devised by the 
President, Dr. C. C. Miller. 

In that Convention, the interest was 
kept up, unabated, to the end, and it 
was even difficult to get a motion to 
ajourn when the time arrived to do so. 
We have sent the following sugges- 
tions to the North-Eastern Conven- 
tion, held this week in Utica, N. Y., 
on thissubject, hoping that they may 
draw outa fuil discussion : 


1. Some plan should be devised to 
make a more perfect organization, 
and knit together, more closely, all 
the apiarists of our country. County 
Societies should be auxiliary to the 
State Society (for such is yours, except 
in name), and all the members of the 
county organizations should thereby 
become members of the State So- 
ciety, entitled to all its benefits and 
privileges, and proportionately bear 
the expenses of holding such. The 
Presidents of State Societies should 
become ex-officio. the Vice Presidents 
of the National Society, and thus co- 
operate unitedly for the general good 
—and delegates should be sent from 
the Counties to the State—and from 


the States to the National Society. | 


This can easily be accomplished, and 
would contribute to the general wel- 
fare. Organization is life; in union 
there is strength. Disorganization is 
weakness, and leads to dissolution— 
death ! 


2. The present method of conduct- | 


ing conventions, by so many and such 
long essays, is killing in its influence, 
and often works positive damage to 
allconeerned. ‘To illustrate : 

A long essay is read, and kefore it 
is ended, those who listen to it are 
tired out, and forget or do not quite 
comprehend the points, and so it 
passes, without being sufficiently un- 
derstood or discussed—goes into the 
minutes, and under the sanction of the 
Society, is published to the world as 
its views, when, perhaps, it represents 
the opinions or feelings of but a 
moiety of those present, thereby do- 
ing positive damage, because it mis- 
represents the society in general. If 


essays are admitted, but one should 
be thrust upon a session, and if possi- 
ble that one should be printed, and 
placed in the handsof the members to 
be discussed at the next session. In 
this way some of the difficulty could 
be overcome, and the detrimental 
effects avoided. 

3. If such organization was obtained 
it would facilitate correct statistics, 
and the united power of the apiarists 


mand legislation against fraud and 
adulteration ; obtain redress for in- 
jurious rulings of the Postal Depart- 
ment, such as denying the admission 
of bees to the mails, ete., and correct 
the unjust discrimination of railroads 
in classing honey at exorbitant rates 
when they carry similar staple articles 
at one-fourth the freight demanded 
for honey. 

Again, a brotherly tie would be 
formed—helping one another —not 
only in the matter of marketing our 
crops, but perhaps in helping the un- 
fortunate, succoring the* families of 
deceased members, and possibly pro- 
viding for those overtaken by calami- 
ties, ete. 

These are but a few of the things 
that could be accomplished by united 
effort, but we only wish to throw out 
these suggestions, and leave it with 
others to discuss the matter, and de- 


cessful issue. 


<-> < 


Honey-Making in the United States. 


The following paragraph is, part of 





an article which we have clipped from 
/an exchange, and is credited to the 
| Popular Science Monthly : 


| The annual production of honey in 
| this country is estimated at about 35,- 
000,000 pounds, and the business of 
| bee-keeping is becoming rapidly sys- 
tematized. One firm of wholesale 
grocers in New York keeps as many 
as 12,000 swarms ; other keepers have 
often from 3,500 to 5,000swarms. <Ar- 
rangements are made with farmers 
and owners of orchards to allow an 
apiary of a certain number of swarms 
to be placed on their grounds. At the 
distance of three or four miles 
another apiary is placed with another 
farmer, and so on. For this accom- 
modation, the bee-keepers pay either 
in money or in shares. Itis estimated 
that, on an average, an acre will sup- 
port twenty-five swarms, yielding 
fifty pounds of honey each. The 
apiaries are cared for by men in the 
employ of the bee-owners. Many in- 
genious contrivances have been intro- 
duced for the purpose of saving the 
labor of the bees and the keepers. 


We were surprised to see a para- 
graph containing such gross errors 





of the Nation could be exerted to de- | 


vise a scheme for carrying it to a suc- | 


| emanating from so high an authority 


as the Science Monthly, and cannot 
| pass it by without making some cor- 
| rections, as it is not only calculated to 
mislead statisticians, but may eventu- 
|ally work serious injury to the bee- 
keeping interest. It illustrates, also, 
‘the ease with which standard publi- 
/cations can be mistaken in matters 
| with which they are not perfectly 
| familiar. 

The production of honey in the 
country amounts to about 100,000,000 
| pounds annually, instead of 35,000,000 
pounds, as given above. 

| The allusion toa firm of wholesale 
‘grocers probably has reference to the 
'Messrs. Thurber, who may have 
handled the product of 12,000 colonies, 
| but it was the combined production 
of scores of bee-keepers in all parts of 
America. But few, if any bee-keep- 
|ers in the country, have more than 
| 3,000 colonies. Capt. Hetherington, 
we think, is the most extensive bee- 
keeper in the United States, and 3,000 
colonies is the maximum of his oper- 
ations. 


But when it is asserted that “‘ on an 
average, an acre will support twenty- 
five swarms, yielding fifty pounds of 
honey each,” the most incredulous 
disbeliever in over-stocking will smile 
with doubt, and, with pencil in hand, 
will figure it up as follows: Twenty- 
five colonies, each gathering fifty 
pounds of honey, would give a total 
average per acre of 1,250 pounds, and, 
assuming the bee’s flight in each 
direction to be two miles from the 
apiary, would give 2,560 “‘ average” 
‘acres within reach, capable of sus- 
taining an apiary of 64,000 colonies, 
|which, averaging 50 lbs. of honey 
‘each, would foot up a total yield of 
| 3,200,000 pounds. Prodigious! Truly, 
|‘* there’s millions in it!’ 





— _——— + < 


Honey Wine.—Mr. C. J. Quinby, 
says the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, “ has 
succeeded in producing a wine from 
pure honey rivalling, if not exceling, 
in all desirable qualities the imported 
wines. This wine has been submitted 
to experts, druggists. physicians and 
wholesale importers, and all, so far as 
we know have expressed themselves 
as surprised and gratified, and predict 
that this discovery is destined to 
work a complete revolution in the 
bee-business, greatly in favor of the 
honey producer, as it turns much of 
his produce into an entirely different 
substance, and hence necessitates # 
jarger supply.” 
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Glucose Syrups and Honey. | finds a ready sale in New Orleans and |ing our whole people and imposing 
Cuba, where it is mixed with sugars | upon foreign confidence, it is time to 
We have expressed the opinion|and syrups, and sent back to the | examine the criminal code of foreign 
several times, that it was an impossi-| North and West and sold as a pure | governments to find a remedy. We 
bility to manufacture complete honey | cane product ; and why this is done, is | are almost persuaded that semi-barbar- 
combs by machinery, then fill them | because the deception would not be | ous China has taken a step in advance 
with glucose and cap them artificially ; | complete without the expensive trans- | of the United States in civilization, 
but when Dr. Nichols asserts so posi- | portation, and Southern brand. The|in making death the penalty of food 
tively (as he is charged below with| time is not far distant, if it has | adulteration. Here, if one person 
having done) that it can and is being| not already arrived, when glucose | kills another with firearms, or other 
accomplished, it is time to investigate | will be shipped to foreign ports in| violent means, it is ‘“*murder,”’ but if 
the subject. With this object in view | large quantities and returned to us as| whole communities are slowly poi- 
we have instigated a series of in-|@ genuine article of cane sugar, and | soned with adulterated food, it is a 
quiries, and will give our readers the | this, too, after paying an import duty | matter of ‘ business.” There, if a 
result when it shall be reached. Fol-|at foreign ports and another at our | whole people be slowly poisoned or 
lowing is an article from the New| home ports, as was formerly said to be | diseased, it isas much a crime and pun- 
England Farmer on this subject. The | the case with American wines ane | ee as if but a_ single victim 
Dr. Nichols spoken of is, we suppose, | liquors. | suffers a speedy and comparatively 
Prof. Nichols, of the Boston Journal| The Bez JourRNAL has long urged | happy death. 
of Chemistry, in whom we recognize | upon bee-keepers that the food adul- 
a stalwart and fearless opponent of | teration question was one of vital im- 


food adulterations,and an advocate of portance to them, as not only working 
honest goods under proper names : 








oa 


New Bee Feeders.—We have one 
from U. E. Dodge, Fredonia, N. Y., 
| to their detriment in the home market, | one of his bee-feeders, reference to 
Dr. Nichols, in his lecture on sweets, | but liable to lead to a damaging pre- | which is made on page 61, this num- 
delivered before the Massachuetts | judice in markets abroad. By refer-|ber. The feeder is made with two 


Board of Agriculture at Bridgewater, ‘ence to the proceedings of the Aus- | wooden strips 10 inches long, nailed 
brought out some facts which are 


probably not generally known by the tro-German Convention, on pages 59 on two others 614 inches long, making 
public at large. The syrups sold in | and 60, this week, it will be seen our) an open box about 10x7 inches ; a 114 


our stores, he said, are doubtless all| fears were too well grounded. It was \inch strip is nailed crosswise inside 
made up of mixtures, in which glu- | yesolved to petition their government | 114 inches from one end, and a piece 
cose Or grape sugar, made from | 


western corn plays 2 prominent part. | to increase the duties on honey and | of cheap cotton cloth is nailed over the 
As from ten to twenty-five per cent. | wax to such an extent as to virtually | bottom from this strip to the furthest 


. : : . | ° 

of grape sugar can be mixed with | exclude them from their markets,and, | end, leaving the narrow open space 
cane sugar, and seventy-five per cent. moreover, the American proclivities for the bees tocome up from below. 
of corn syrup can be added to sugar- 


house syrup without being detected for indiscriminate adulteration are | The top of the box is covered with a 
by the taste, it is not to be wondered | also made the pretext for attributing | 7x9 pane of glass. A slanting 34 inch 


at that glucose is largely used in this| the propagation of foul-brood to our! hole through one of the ends, to the 
age of adulteration. 


is cuadeest of thé wishes Gem exports. We have too much confi- | inside, through which to pour liquid 
fields Bas finds a ready market. in | dence in their intelligence to place | feed, completes the feeder. When 
New Orleansat the sugarand molasses | any great amount of confidence in the | more upward ventilation is wanted, 


factories, and it is believed that Cuba |Jatter bug-bear; but there may be | this feed hole is covered with wire- 
is becoming a good market for the | ;o9m for complaint in regard to mix- cloth, instead of a tin slide. 
product. If this is the case, why not) 


take our glucose from first hand at a| ing glucose with the honey sent there, | From Scovell & Anderson, Colum- 
fair price, instead of paying transpor- | and if, instead of increasing the duty | bus, Kan., we also have a new feeder. 
_— to New Orleans, Havana or | on honey and wax, they would make | This is 9 inches long by 544 wide and 
oe iar ee te te eee |it a civil and penal offense to import | 2 inches deep. There are two outer 
the regulation standard of sweetness? | OF sell the adulterated article, we could | 1-inch slots cut down into a block, 
But perhaps the most startling | rejoice with them in their progressive | something like the Novice feeder, in 

I I g | rej 


statement made by the doctor was, | step. | which to pour the feed, then two inner 
that glucose is really taking away the | 


occupation of the honey-bee. It has | A late number of the Chicago West|1-inch slots, covered with wire- 
ong been used for feeding bees, and | End Advocaie, says: ‘* Recently three ‘cloth, from which the bees take the 


- yr = 7 is — prominent citizens of Atlanta, Ga., | feed, and between these a mortise is 
tom such feeding, but this 1s too slow | qj alysis, cé 1 by the in-| cut clear through, to allow the bees to 
and uncertain a practice for this in- | 204 < eS, Gen. Sy Se Sr & 


genious race of Yankees. The glu-| stedients used to adulterate fancy|come up. A %-inch strip passes 
cose sometimes affects the health of | brands of sugar and syrups.” And it| around the edges underneath, which 


the bees unfavorably, so a short cut is | is insidiously working mischief all the | bears up the feeder from the tops of 
made by the manufacturing of a per- 


-— <b 

: -ke ai ‘ . Thisis fora top feeder 
fect is time. If bee-keepers, or dairymen, | the frames ’ 
the cells with the ghneees, Steet tress or any other class of producers were | over the frames, and underneath the 
he syrup mills. The comb is made | alone the sufferers, there would not be | quilt. 


y machinery, and after filling is|s9 much cause for alarm; but when a — 
sealed over like bees’ comb, and then 


: whole nation, supposed to be com-| Several correspondents ask for 
oe te Bethetwe a Proe| posed of intelligent, thinking, chari- | the best method of making paste for 
rade mark as the dealer may fancy. | table people, can supinely and inertly | putting labels on tin pails of honey. 
Verily this is an age of inventions. | allow dishonesty and fraud, in the| Will some one please give a receipe 

It is undoubtedly true as the Far-| guise of food adulterations, to usurp | for making such as will stick well to 
mer says, that much of our glucose! the channels of honest trade, poison- | tin, and oblige many inquirers. 
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get enough to last them till they can 


--~ | gather from the flowers, or feed in 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Small Packages for Honey.—The 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor, makes the 
following very sensible remarks on 
this subject : 


‘* Extracted honey, 8(@8'¢ cts. in 
round lots, to 124% cts. in small pack- 
ages.”’ That is the way the St. Louis 
market report reads this month, and 
to the observant bee-keeper it speaks 
volumes. <A difference of fully 4% in 
price for probably exactly the same 
quality of honey, and allowing simply 
to the manner of putting up. It is 
very plain that the day has gone by 
(if it ever existed), when honey in bar- 
rels, or large packages, will command 
anything like the price it willif put up 
in smaller, more attractive packages, 
and those apiarists who appreciate 
this fact, and cater to the popular de- 
mand, are not slow in reaping their 
reward. In this world appearances 
goa great way, and he who puts up 
his honey in the best manner—in 
small tin pails, glass fruit jars or kegs, 
if extracted, or small sections, packed 
in medium-sized crates, if comb— 
neatly labeled and scrupulously clean, 
is sure to realize top prices. 





Poor Management of the Apiary.— 
Dr. J.P.H. Brown, Augusta,Ga., gives 
advice and reasonable hints to apiar- 
ists as follows in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine: 

ee | the last of the month ex- 
amine all your colonies as some might 
need feeding; if so, lose no time in 
attending to it. Ifthe weather iscold 
at the time, the feed should be placed 
immediately over the cluster, or 


where the bees can get at it without | 


crawling from the cluster. 

For this sort of feeding the ‘* pepper 
box” feeder, or the an Deusen 
feeder is the oneI prefer. Sticks of 
candy laid across the frames under 
the quilt is said to be good, but as my 
bees may be different from those of 
the parties who recommend it, they 
are prone to cut it up and carry it out 
of the hive as a nuisance. Ten 

ounds of granulated sugar to a gal- 
on of water makes a feed that is al- 
ways reliable. 

Suffer no trash to collect on the bot- 
tom of your hives—sweep them out 
clean. Such debris usually contains 
the eggs of the bee moth or its larve, 
which will mature as soon as the 
weather gets a little warmer and 
commence to cut and web the combs 
of your weak stocks. In the latter 
part of the month there will be brood 
started in nearly all your normal colo- 
nies. This will particularly be the 
case if the month should be warm and 
open. When bees are raising brood 
they consume their stores rapidly; 
hence when you feed, either give it so 
fast as they will take it up until they 


_|the middle of Mare 


small quantities ie | other day until 
1. I have tried 
both plans of feeding and find the re- 
sults about the same. The first plan 
is less laborious. There is to be no 
‘‘half way station ” in this ‘feed 
business.” To feed for a while and 
then quit, and allow the bees to starve 
at last is indicative of unpardonable 
carelessness and bad management. 

One of the great sources of failure 
in bee-keeping is in not having things 
ready at the right time. We wait till 
our actual need is upon us, then we 
send off for bees, queens, hives, sec- 
tions, extractors, etc., and expect 
them right away. Some hardly wait 
till the order has reached its destina- 
tion but write a “postal.” ‘“ Why 
don’t you_send right along those 
| things.” Those people do not think 
| that there are other bee-keepers be- 
|sides themselves that have sent or- 
| ders—many orders may be ahead of 
theirs. In getting off goods there 
|may at times be some unavoidable 
| delay over which the manufacturer 

may have no control. Sometimes de- 

| lays occur by parties giving improper 
| shipping directions, or may improper- 
| ly direct their letter, or may fail to 
|give their signature. I have often 
|received orders from parties who 
wrote their names with so many 
flourishes and hieroglyphics that no 
experts within my reach could deci- 
pher them, and my only resource was, 
to cut the unknown signature off the 
letter, paste it on an envelope, and 
direct it to the post office address in- 
dicated by the post-mark, with the 
'hope that the postmaster might be 
able to identify the writer. 

It is not the intent of this article to 
be any apology for that class of supply 
dealers who are constitutionally slow 
coaches, and are dilatory in filling or- 

ders, but to urge bee-keepers to order 
| before they need the goods. 
| It is the duty of every supply dealer 
| to fill the orders he receives with the 
utmost dispatch, and we believe all 
those who have an eye to business do 
it; at least they endeavor to. 











Organization.—The Indiana Farmer 
contains the following information to 
bee-keepers in Indiana: 


At the last meeting of the State 
Bee-keepers’ Society, the association 
was changed to a delegate organiza- 
tion and one vice-president was ap- 
— for each county in the State. 

twas thought this would place the 
association on a more firm basis, and 
facilitate business. Each member of 
the county societies being also a mem- 
ber of the State Association and en- 
titled to all benefits, copies of pro- 
ceedings, etc. Some provision will 
be made for persons in counties where 
no organization exists, and the ques- 
tion will again come up as to the form 
of the association. In acommunication 
to us last spring, Dr. N. P. Allen, 
then president of the National Asso- 
ciation, says: ‘I notice in the ad- 
dress of your former president, Mr. 
Belman, that he recommends the or- 
ganization of county societies in every 








part of the State. I was glad to see 
the recommendation, as t consider 
organization the life of bee culture, 
and the best thing that can be done 
to spread a knowledge of scientific bee 
culture among the people. If every 
state would organize a State associa- 
tion, and every county a county so- 
ciety, the honey resources of each 
state and county would be developed, 
and valuable satistics of the honey 
and wax productions of the United 
States obtained. 


-—_ +. «+ 


Bee Literature.—The Eagle, Union 
City, Indiana, gives its opinion of the 
necessity of bee literature, as follows: 


A bee-keeper, without bee litera- 
ture, is like a mechanic without study- 
ing architecture, or a farmer who will 
take any kind of stock on his farm, 
and not try to improve it. 

What good will it do for you to have 
a colony of bees with a hive that will 
allow them to store away a hundred 
pounds of honey, if they can consume 
only 30 lbs., and leave 70 lbs. in their 
hive; the following year they can 
gather only 301bs., and the remainder 
of the year they will be idle for want 
of room? They fill up the brood combs 
with honey, and the consequence is 
they will not raise brood in the after 
part of the season, and they go into 
winter quarters with old bees, and if 
they live through the winter they will 
come out weak in the spring, when 
they should be strong, so as to com- 
mence storing for the coming season. 

There are a great many good bee 
hives. One to be available must be a 
frame hive, easy to manipulate, so 
that, if your bees have more honey 
than they need, you can take it, with- 
out daubing your bees, and without 
making your honey mussy. Hence 
the most profitable thing that a man 
who has bees can do is to take a bee 
paper. The Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
is, I think, the best. 


Driven off by Bees.—‘* The little 
busy bee” was once used ina naval 
fightin the Mediterranean. A gentle- 
man recently wrote to the San Fran- 
cisco Social Science Association, glv- 
ing the story ashe heard it from an 
eye witness. It seems that a small 
vessel, which was suspected of be- 
longing to pirates, was chased by a 
Turkish man-of-war, on board of 
which were 500 seamen and soldiers. 
As soon as the man-of-war came up to 
the privateer, several hundred men 
were sent in small boats to take pos- 
When the small boats 
got alongside the privateer, the late 
ter’s crew mounted the rigging, tak- 
ing with them a dozen hives of bees, 
which they had stolen to sell on the 
Italian coast. At the word of com- 
mand the bees were thrown into the 
boats among the Turks. The terrible 
time that followed was beyond de- 
scription. Some of the soldiers 
jumped overboard to escape the 
furious insects, and in the excitement 
the privateer escaped. Thescene was 
witnessed from the deck of an “P 
proaching English ship, which picke 
up two of the Turkish boats. 





session of her. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Dzierzon Theory. 
DR. G. L. TINKER. 


That the questions arising out of 
this theory may be generally under- 
stood, | will preface this article with 
a few explanations. The Dzierzon 
theory, as now understood, is simply 
the doctrine of parthenogenesis or 
agamic reproduction applied to the 
honey bee. The Baron of Berlepsch’s 
admirable treatise with the above 
title embraces thirteen propositions 
relating to the scientific knowledge of 
the honey bee. The eighthand ninth, 
setting forth the doctrine of partheno- 
genesis alone out of the thirteen re- 
main unconfirmed. These comprise the 
salient points of the theory and are 
very ably discussed. 


young by a female without intercourse 
With a male.” Agamogenesis, as 
“reproduction without the union of 
the whole or parts of two organisms 
for the formation of offspring.” 
These terms are therefore nearly 
synonymous. 

_ With many of the lower order of 
insects parthenogenesis is an estab- 
lished fact, since the virgin females 
inmany instances produce female as 
well as male offspring. Going far- 
ther down the scale of life and we 
have simply dimorphism or alternate 
generation in which the female is par- 
ent only to the male, and the male 
only to the female. But such is the 
relation between the lower and the 
higher forms of life that the alter- 
hate generation may be traced asa 
preponderating influence in the gen- 
eration of the higher forms of life ; or 
In other words, the female, ordina- 
rily, exerts a prepotent influence over 


the male offspring and the male the | 


same over the female offspring. 
_Ascending in the scale of Tite, we 
lind in hymenopterous insects a well 
defined exception to the complete op- 
eration of the laws of dimorphic and 
agamic reproduction. In the queen 
ee, no females can be produced with- 
out a union with the drone, partheno- 
genesis is so far true that the virgin 
queen can produce drones only. The 
only point in question, therefore, is 
Whether the drone progeny of a fecun- 
ated queen may be affected by the 
Mating drone. I think that it may 
€, and deny that the fact a virgin 
ween may produce drones is evidence 
that the vivifying fluid of the drone 
May not affect the ovaries of a queen 
80 as to modify her drone offspring. 
Ithas been said that a black queen 
mated with an Italian drone produces 
adrone progeny that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the drone progeny of 
purely mated black queens. So, too, 
ithas been stated, that a pure Italian 
queen mating with a German drone 
May produce a royal and worker pro- 
Sehy that cannot be distinguished 


er} Parthenogene- | 
sis is defined as ‘‘the production of | 


from that of a purely mated Italian 
ueen. In the latter case, the fact of 
the impure mating cannot be posi- 
tively determined except in the second 
generation. In the former case, the 
third generation would be required to 
determine perceptible effects, as fol- 
lows: Mating a pure black queen 
with an Italian drone, one of her 
drones to be mated with a pure black 
queen, the royal offspring of the lat- 
ter to be mated with an Italian drone. 
The drone progeny of the latter queen 
should show some of the markings of 
the Italian drone. A better test, to 
my mind, would be to begin with a 
pure Syrian queen to be mated with a 
pure German drone, ete. This would 
be a very diflicult experiment to carry 
| out, yet almost every other test must 
be attended with negative results. For 
instance, a Syrian queen may be 
;mated with a German drone. The 
| prepotency of the queen over her 
|male offspring may obliterate all per- 
ceptible effects of the first cross, as 
with a black queen. Still the light 
colors of the Italian and Syrian bees 
are without doubt more easily affected 
by crossing than the dark color of the 
German bees, since the workers of a 
black queen fecundated with an Ital- 
ian drone are only about one-third 
marked with one or more yellow 
bands, while in an Italian queen 
mated with a black drone at least one- 
half and often two-thirds of the work- 
ers will be without yellow bands. 


I should not regard the mating of a 
Syrian or Cyprian queen with an Ital- 
ian drone as affording a reliable test, 
owing to the three races being evi- 
dently nearly related. 

A test having some reliability is 
where a lot of pure sister Italian 

ueens have been mated, some with 
yerman, and some with Italian drones, 
as indicated by their worker progeny. 
The drones of the impurely mated 
queens will show an admixture of 
black blood in their form, size, growth 
of hair at the end of abdomen, and 
color, while the drones of the purely 
/mated queens will be quite similar in 
all respects and well marked Italians. 


| Having repeatedly observed these 
|results with great care, led me at 
‘at length to doubt that part of the 
| Dzierzon theory relating to partheno- 
genesis, except in so far as it applied 
to virgin queens and laying workers. 
| There are, however, other consid- 
|erations bearing against the theory 
worthy of notice. As will be seen 
from’ the anatomy of the generative 
|organs of the queen bee, there area 
large number of ovarian tubes (ac- 
|ecording to Prof. A. J. Cook not less 
|than one hundred) opening into the 
‘oviduct. In the act of copulation 
| there is nothing to prevent the sper- 
| matozoa of the drone trom migrating, 
as is there wont, through all of these 
| tubes. That their presence in a queen’s 
;ovaries could have no effect upon 
| them, seems to me quite improbable. 
| Indeed, we find the abdomen of the 
|queen to begin to enlarge at once 
preparatory to the depositing of eggs, 
demonstrating that their (the sperma- 

presence has had a decided 








_ tozoa) 
| effect. 
' Again, it may be found that the in- 


j— 


| 





gress of — one spermatozoon into 
the micropyle of an ovum may not be 
sufficient to alter the sex, which has 
been shown to be constantly male in 
the eggs of the virgin queen, but the 
entrance of several spermatozoa into 
an ovum, in passing by the sperma- 
theca, may cause the male elements 
to be prepotent and so change the sex 
of the ovum. In this manner it is 
possible to account for the variously 
marked worker bees of an impurely 
mated queen by supposing some Ovi 
to be impregnated with a few, and 
others with many spermatozoa. 

In concluding, it may be well to note, 
that since agamic reproduction in the 
honey bee has been left an open ques- 
tion by so excellent an authority as 
Prof. A. J. Cook in his ** Manual of 
|the Apiary” (see page 89), no more 
| fruitful field for experimentation is 
| now open to the scientific bee-keeper 
or the practical scientist. 

New Philadelphia, O. 








For the American Bee Journal 


Another Bee Enemy. 


E. T. FLANAGAN. 

I find the following in the Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Magazine for December, 1881: 
**Mondovi, Wis., Oct. 12, 1881—Mr. 
Editor: There has beena worm in 
these parts, that has destroyed a good 
share of the brood; it seems to be 
different to the moth worm, and works 
wholly in the bottom of the cell, and 
kills the brood before it is ready to 
hatch. It does not look to be affected 
until the bees uncap it, and it is all 
dead. I cannot find any way to get 
rid of them, they eat from one cell to 
another, and through the center of 
the comb. The worm is not like the 
miller moth worm, butis much smaller 
and seems to hatch in the bottom of 
the cells. I have found some of the 
worms not larger than a worker egg, 
all the way up toas large as a small 
sized knitting needle, and about 1% 
inch long. I find them in every one’s 
bees that I have looked at; if they 
continue, they will ruin all the bees. 
Have you been troubled with any such 
thing. and if so, isthere any remedy? 
N. H. FISHER.” 
To which Professor Hasbrouck re- 
sponded: **The worm you describe 
seems to be something new, I have 
never before heard of anything like 
this.” 

In.an article in Harpers’ Magazine 
for Dec., by W. H. Gibson, entitled 
** Among our foot prints.” I find the 
following which may throw some light 
on the subject: 


“There is. still another beetle 
which is met with in our rambles * * * 
known as the meloe. In color the 
meloe is of a deep indigo blue, rotund 
in form—when touched it exudes 
from every jointa yellowish liquid, 
from which habit it is commonly 
known as the “oil beetle,” or oil bug, 
and by which it may be easily recog- 
nized * * clumsy and unattractive as 
this beetle is, it is nevertheless much 
more interesting than one would im- 
magine * * * Briefly told, the history 
of this common blue beetle is as 
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follows: It feeds upon the leaves of 
butter cups and other plants, on the 
ground beneath which the female 
deposits her eggs, several hundred in 
number. These hatch into very 
minute, but surprisingly active larve, 
searcely larger than a hyphen on this 
page. They immediately crawl up 
the stems of neighboring plants, and 
nestle among the blossoms. I have 


seen large numbers of them in a sin- | 


gle flower. Beneath the magnifying- 
glass this tiny creature is seen to pos- 
sess six long legs. They are given to 
the grub only at this stage of its exis- 
tence and fora special and remarkable 
purpose. Itis not in quest of honey 


that this little atom seeks the blossom, | 


but merely as its lair, in which to lie 
in wait for its victim. 


alights on the flower. In an instant 


the agile meloe jumps upon the body | 


of the intruder, to which it clutches 
tightly, with those six clasping legs. 


Thus clinging it is carried into the | 
hive, and when the bee reaches its | 


cell, the meloe releases its hold, and 


creeps into its new home, where it | 


finds the plump, white bee grub a 
ready breakfast. By the time the 
young bee is devoured or several of 
them, the meloe casts its skin and 


assumes the form common to the larva | 


of many beetles, in which those long 
legs are no longer seen. Henceforth, 
it feeds on the pollen or bee-bread 
stored by its duped foster-mother, 
until when fully grown it passes into 
the pupastate and soon appears again 


as that guileless innocent in our foot- | 


path.” 

Is notthe connection between the 
two accounts quite marked, and is 
not this worth looking into, during 


the coming season, by our sharp, | 
quick, wide-awake apiarists? espec- 
ially in that section of our country | 


where the loss of bees in the manner 
described by Mr. Fisher occurs? 
Belleville, Il. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Moving Bees in Winter. 


0. P. CODDING. 





I bought in Jan. 1868, two colonies 
in box hives; they were to remain in 
the cellar where they were until 
spring, but sometime in March I got 
uneasy about my bees and brought 
them home, put themin the cellar and 
they remained there until the last of 
April, whenI put them out. They 
were all right, gave two swarms each, 
and gathered some box honey. 


Again, in Nov., 1880, I went to St. 
Albans, a distance of about 28 miles, 
and purchased 10 colonies of hybrids, 
but the roads were so rough that I 
did not dareto movethem. Aboutthe 
middle of Dec., when it was good 
sleighing I brought them home safely, 
starting about day-light, and arriving 
home aboutdark. I stopped about one 
hour at noon, to feed my team and 
for dinner. I opened the entrance of 
all the hives, to give the bees fresh 
air; they were all as quiet as they 
would have been in thecellar. Ithen 
closed the entrances and drove home, 


Presently it | 
comes in the shape of a bee that! 
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| and put them into the cellar next 
| morning. They remained in the cellar 
until April 20, 1881, when I put them 

out,and found live bees in every hive, 
although one was queenless, and had 
| but few bees, but this was not caused 
| by moving, I do not know but they 
| wintered just as well as 10 others, put 
|in about the middle of Nov. Noneof 
| the 10 purchased had any dysentery. 








| The best colony east 4 natural swarms; 
| the first gathered 92 Ibs. of honey 
which I extracted, and cast a swarm, 
making 5 swarms and 92 Ibs. of honey. 
All are alive at present. 

I would not have you think that I 
;advocated moving bees in winter 


afterwards, but it worked all right in 
my case, and I should try it again if I 


circumstances. I also know of two 
other trials at moving bees in winter; 
both came out well excepting one tip- 
| over which smashed up some of the 
combs. 

| The colonies I moved last winter 
| were in Langstroth hives, which, by 
| the way, I do not like very well. 
Johnson, Vt., Jan. 14, 1882. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Section Honey Boxes. 


E, A. THOMAS. 

This is an old subject, and one that 
has been thoroughly discussed in the 
JOURNAL, but for the benefit of the 
hundreds of new subscribers I will 
express my views in regard to the 
various sections now on the market. 

I will first divide sections into two 
classes, those holding about 
| pound, and those holding two pounds. 
In regard to the relative value of these 
| two classes, much depends upon the 
| state of themarket. The sooner bee- 
| keepers realize this necessity of pro- 
| ducing honey in good packages as the 
| market demands, the better it will be 
| for them. 

At the present time the tendency of 
| the market is towards pound pack- 
ages, not only for honey, but for all 
light groceries. A careful examina- 
tion of the honey markets for the 
| past year should convince every one 
| that honey in one pound boxes brings 
a higher price and quicker sales, than 
any other package. It has been my 
experience that bees will not store as 
much honey in one pound boxes as in 
two pound, as it takes them just as 
long to tinish up a pound box as it 
does a larger, and in the honey season, 
time is honey with bees. But the 
deficiency in the amount of honey 
stored in these boxes is more than 
balanced by the difference in the 
price of such packages and those 
holding two pounds or. more; so we 
have the advantage of quicker sales 
in favor of the one pound sections. 

Of the two pound boxes, I prefer 
the ** prize box,’’ which makes a very 
attractive package for the market. 

In regard to the dovetailed vs. one 
piece section controversy, I will say 
that I have not fallen in love with the 
one-piece section ; it may be the best, 
but I fail to seeit. Perhaps it is owing 











when you cannot give them a flight | 


| 
| 





| box as the dovetailed. 
“. : pe | Over this point as one of minor im- 
wanted to move bees under similar | portance, for it is of great importance 


to my obtuseness that I am unable to 
appreciate its value. have found 
the box faulty in the following 
respects : 

1. They cannot be bent into shape, 
without cracking the corners, as 
rapidly as the dovetailed boxes can be 
driven together. That they can be 
bent into shape all right, I do not 
question ; but it takes time and care 
to doit. Skillful workman may after 
long practice bend them very rapidly; 
but it must be remembered that the 
bee-keeper who only uses a thousand 
or two does not get the requisite 
practice to enable him to do it rapidly 
and without cracking the corners. 

2. They do not make as strong a 
Do not pass 


to the bee-keeper, the grocer and the 
consumer. Ido not doubt but that if 


| handled with care they will cause no 
| trouble, and the bee-keeper, who un- 
| derstands how they should be handled 


|a decisive way on the 


and packed for market may have no 
troubled with them. But when the 
honey falls into the hands of the 
grocer, what then? <A _ customer 
comes in and ealls for some honey ; he 
takes out a section from the crate and 
puts it‘into his scales, not as gently 
as he might, weighs it, and sets it in 
i counter in 
front of his customer, perhaps hitting 
one corner on the counter first and 
thus racking the box, The customer 
pays for the honey and goes to pick it 


‘up, and says: ‘‘ Here, this honey is 


leaking all over me.” The grocer 


| looks, and sure enough, it is; he has 


cracked the comb in racking the box. 


He has to give him another box, and 


one | 
| himself, or sell it at a discount. 





either consume the broken eer 

1e 
lesson teaches him to be more care- 
ful for a time, but by-and-by he gets 
in a hurry and cracks another. 

The result is that when the pro- 
ducer or commission man comes 
around again, a conversation some- 
thing like the following will take 
place: ; 

‘Good morning, Mr. Blank ; is that 
honey all sold ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Well, how did you like it ?” 

**T don’t like it; the boxes are so 
weak that every now and then I crack 
a comb, which spoils the sale of the 
box, and honey daubs my counter, 
floor and myself.” 

“Ts that so ?” 

“78.” 

‘““ Well, now we never have 
trouble with it, suppose you 
another crate ?” 

“Don’t want it. If you have got 
any honey in boxes strong enough to 
hold it, I will take some; but I don’t 
want to handle any more like the last 
at any price.” s 

Those who favor using the one-piece 
section may say that if the grocer 
would use proper care, there would 
be no trouble. Now, friends, please 
remember that “if” is the biggest 
word of its size in the whole English 
vocabulary, and that grocers do not al- 

ay P ‘ hey are not, 
ways use proper care. hey é 
as a general rule, bee-keepers, and do 
not know all about the one-piece sec- 


any 
try 
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tion and how to handle it; conse- 
quently, they handle them as they 
would any other box, and the result 
is that they now and then crack out 
a comb or set the honey: to leaking, 
become disgusted, and refuse to han- 
dle honey. Every one should appre- 
ciate the fact that, in order to create 
a steady and uniform market, it is 
necessary to put honey on the market 
in such packages «as will cause the 
grocerymen the least trouble in re- 
tailing. We should make it for their 
interest to handle it, when they will 
take pains to increase the demand. 


But suppose the honey gets into the 
hands of the consumer in good shape, 
what then? Perhaps he steps into 
several stores on his way home, and 
in setting his box down he is very 
liable to hit one corner first; before 
he gets home, he may find his honey 
leaking all over him. Put yourself 
in his place and see how you would | 
like it. Do you think you would 
want to buy any more in such a box? | 
Iam sure I should not. | 


In regard to the appearance of the | 
all-in-one-piece sections, I must say | 
that if accurately made they are| 
very handsome. If the corners are | 
glued, the second objection is done | 





away with, but as this will require a 
great deal of time and care, it will | 


only serve to strengthen 
objection. 
Coleraine, Mass. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Extracted Honey—No. 2. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


The question is frequently asked, | 
“which class of honey production | 
pays best—comb or extracted ?” In| 
reply, one writer argues in favor of | 
comb, and another in favor of ex-| 
tracted honey. Each produces some 
arguments that are valid, and make 
us wish we were devoted exclusively 
to his choice. 

Answering that question, from a 
stand-point of the present, I would 
Say that the difference in the nature 
of the production, and present mar- 
ket value of each class, is so slight, 
that greater reasons for a choice lie 
in the adaptability of your climate, 
flora, market, and your natural choice 
inthe different styles of labor con- 
nected with them. 

Owing to the successful employ- 
ment of our best comb foundation, I 
think that I prefer comb honey pro- 
duction; however, if I start another 
aplary, which I shall do ere many sea- 
Sons, instead of dealing in supplies 
(it my trouble of poisoning from the 

€es improves as it is now doing), Ll 
shall devote it exclusively to extracted 
hone . I will tell you the reason why, 
and this will touch the third part of the 
subject—marketing. 

From the length of time that I have 
been engaged in the business, and the 
amount of shipping and jobbing of 
honey I have done, [ am continually 
receiving orders from abroad, and 
Some of these are for extracted honey. 
To hold this trade, it is really neces- 


|amount that has 


on hand. ButIam not going to mix 
the two classes of production together 
in one apiary. I see little good, and 
a great deal of damage,in such a 
course. ‘The extractor (a thing no 
man should be without), used in the 
comb honey apiary, will be used only 
in cases of emergency, as a mechani- 
cal necessity, and to empty the partly 
filled sections in the fall. 

If all my honey crop was to be sold 
at wholesale, I should choose which 
class | would produce, and become a 
specialist in that class, were I running 
«a dozen apiaries. 

Comparing the profits of the two 
classes of production, in the near 
future, I have no reasons for any 
choice, in the probable prices. Both 
will be levelled to the cost of produc- 
tion with our necessary margin ad- 
ded, if such is not already the case. 
For the production of extracted honey, 


| as for both kinds, I should start in an 


unoccupied field, or not at all. 
should try to form some sort of an es- 
timate of the amount of nectar annu- 
ally secreted on an average, within my 
area of say six miles diameter. Next, 


of about how many colonies working | 
in this field would give me the most | 


surplus honey. 


Both of the above problems are 


that less has been learned, for the 
been said 
them, than about any and all others, 
the wintering problem thrown in. All 
| I can say is, notice that nearly all the 
| large percentages of increase and sur- 
| plus that are reported are from small 
| numbers of colonies. We often see 
‘from 10 to 70 colonies and 1,200 lbs. 


j of surplus and how I did it,’ but we 


never see from 100 to 700 colonies and 


| 12.000 lbs. of surplus, unless it ends 


with, ‘‘ how I didn’t do it.” 


The one who looks over the field 
must form the conclusion as to the 


| best number of colonies to keep, for 


the best results,and then ‘‘cut and 
try ”’ till he is satisfied. 


Lay out a yard large enough to hold 
the maximum number of colonies you 
expect ever to keep in that locality, 
and put a tight board fence around it, 
6 or 8 feet high, and if in an exposed 
yosition to thieves or meddlesome 

oys, run 2 strands of sharp barbed 
wire all around over the fence, about 
8 inches above the fence, and the 
upper one 10 inches above the lower 
one. Make at least four gates, and 
one capacious ——/ on the south 
side of the apiary. “his will give 

ou a cool front, and you can see the 

ees fly, when swarming or otherwise, 
—— against the northern sky. 

ave a well close to this building, and 
keep two extra pails and a Whitman 
fountain pump always in readiness, 
for any straggling swarms that come 
along, or any of yours that might 
attempt to abscond. The pumpis par 
excellence to keep two swarms from 
at that might come out together. 
With this pump, we one year caught 
two swarms that came along, that no 
other device could have arrested, be- 
sides stopping 4 of our own that at- 
tempted to leave us—all that tried to 
go that season. 





Sary to keep an assortment of styles 


Have the floor of your building of 


dressed lumber, if you can afford it, 
matched, and of hard wood, at least 
under, around and about your ex- 
tractor. Have that extractor fastened 
solid to the floor,and to the wall at 
one side. I much prefer the overhand 
motion of turning gear, and like the 
Excelsior the best of any machine I 
have ever seen on the market. Have 
a broad shelf, about 3 feet high handy 
to the extractor, and a drip pan for 
cappings. We have used one on the 
same principle, though smaller, as the 
one described by Chas. Dadant & Son, 
in back number of the BEE JOURNAL, 
with wire-cloth middle, and pan be- 
low to catch drips. 

Many other details might. be men- 
tioned, but I will pass on to the hive 
for extracted honey. I know the hive 





I\hive (and have used 


very knotty, and there is no doubt but | 


about | 


question is one about which there is 
much prejudice, so I will ‘touch 
‘lightly’? and simply give you my 
| preferences. I would use the same 
it for takin 
‘honey in the extracted form) that 
\do for comb honey, viz: the 8-frame 
| Langstroth. I have tried the 10-frame 
‘extensively for extracted, as well as 
comb honey, as I have also the one- 
story hive, and while I am aware that 
there are some strong points in favor 
'of the one-story, yet there is, I think, 
more in favor of the 8-frame Lang- 
|stroth hive. With the upper story for 
combs of the same size out of which 
‘to take all of the honey that we 
extract. It will be found unnecessary 
to go down into the brood-chamber, or 
‘hive proper, for surplus, if the ar- 
|rangement is right. I have discarded 
metal rabbets for the hive, but for the 
‘super out of which we extract, I al- 
/ways use them, in conjunction with 
| flat, wood top-bars, but never metal 
| corners. 
| I think no sounder advice can ever 
ibe given than to say, use only the 
‘standard Langstroth frame, have all 
‘combs built on full sheets of worker 
| foundation on wires. If you have all 
| worker combs below you surely must 
above, or the queen will present you 
a lot of up-stairs drone brood. IL al- 
ways use a br page me | perforated 
honey board (of a peculiar construc- 
tion, which cannot well be described 
here), that is adapted to a super that 
is suited to the hive, without any 
honey board, as well as with. At first 
I sometimes, on some colonies, adjust 
the super without the board, but ad- 
just the board the first time round to 
extract. The presence of this board 
also facilitates the handling of the 
frames wonderfully, and at the same 
time has a tendency to dissuade the 
ueen from going aloft. In the hive 
use 8 combs, within the space of 
1144 inches. In the supers of the 
same space (after the foundation is 
drawn out into comb) I use seven. 


We now have the super ready, and 
supposing that some of the colonies 
and the field are ready for surplus 
storing, we lift the hive cover and ad- 
just the second story or super; place 
the same cover on the super, and turn 
your pins in the surplus honey regis- 
ter, one to the date, and the other to 
‘‘ empty,” and then wait patiently till 
time to examine it. 





Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 9, 1882, 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Foul Brood Disease—A Review. 
A. R. KOHNKE. 


For the last three years or so, I 
have been watching with great in- 
terest the discussions as published in 
the BEE JOURNAL, with reference to 
foul brood. Most or all of our know- 
ledge how to cure this disease has 
come from Germany, based on unre- 
futable testimony, experiment and 
experience of bee-keepers in that 
country who took a special interest in 
this subject, not only as apiarists but 
as scientists, until after a protracted 
trial of several years, salicylic acid 
was pronounced the specific. Through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Muth, of 


Cincinnati, this knowledge has partly | 


been disseminated in a general way, 
but his success in eradicating the dis- 
ease in his apiary has thus far not 
supported his faith in the reliability 
of the remedy. For in reviewing the 
BEE JOURNAL of the last three years, 
we find him having one or more cases 
of foul brood on hand every year. 
This he attributes to contagion from 
outside sources. How far Mr. Muth 
may be correct in his supposition I 
have no means of knowing, but it is 
evidently based on the reappearance 
of the disease, after he had, as he 
thought, cured the diseased colonies. 


I proceed rather reluctantly upon 
what I have further to say on this 
subject, because in the first place I 
am comparatively little known, -cer- 
tainly not as extensively as Mr. Muth 
is; second, the latter gentleman isa 

ersonal friend of mine, with whom 





of water to do it. How much is ‘ta 
small portion ?” Isa physician war- 
ranted to use that expression in his 
prescriptions? Willit do for him to 
say take of arsenic or laudanum a 
small portion? The difference in size 
of a dose of calomel makes all the 
difference in the world as to the effects 
of it. Nobody need suppose that 
salicylic acid is as harmless to bees as 
some are inclined to believe. If used 
too strong in the feed for the bees, 
they will not take it, if weak enough 
so that they do not object to 1t, it may 
still be strong enough to kill the brood, 
as Mr. Muth found out, though draw- 
ing wrong conclusions. But let us 
proceed to his mistake number two. 

2. In vol. 15 of BEE JOURNAL, the 
proportions are as 1 oz. water to 8 grs. 
of acid. In vol. 16 of the same paper 
they are as 1 oz. of water to 16 grs. of 
acid or double that of the first; in the 
first it is in the proportion of about 1 
gr. of the acid to 57 grs. of waterin the 
second 2 grs. of the acid to the same 
amount of water. As Mr. Muth re- 
fers to those in his other articles and 
essays on foul brood, which is the 
right one? Ianswer: Neither! This 
leads me to mistake number three. 

3. Borax is borate of soda or two 
equivalents of boracie acid combined 
with one of soda. Now it is known 
that in liquid solution boracie like 
carbonic acid is a very weak acid and 
easily driven from its base, the soda, 
by others even suchas acetic acid. To 
illustrate the process I subjoin the 
following diagram : 

fieiilie aad 2 is ] 
Borax \ Sod Na} "BOs tnd tree in 


solution. 
t Salicylic acid combines and forms 


Sulicylate of soda. 


very much dislike to disagree, when | But salicylate of soda is entirely use- 
I know that this may possibly rob me | less as a disinfectant, in fact any soda 
of his friendship. For this reason I | salt interferes with the disinfecting 
have abstained from criticising his| properties of salicylic acid. 


articles, hoping he would in time cor- | 
rect himself, for the benefit of all | 


concerned. 


If Mr. Muth had told the druggist 
for what purpose he wanted the solu- 
tion, he would, perhaps, have been 


But now to the prescriptions Mr. told the merits of that composition ; 


Muth gives: [ quote from 


BEE | but if he did, I am rather inclined 


JOURNAL of 1879, vol. 15. page 503,| to believe that it is an oversight of 
where he states that E. Hilbert used | the druggist, forgetting that some 


50 grammes of salicylic acid and 400 
—- of pure spirits, which re- 


uced by 50 gives 1 gr. of the acid to 8 | 


remedies or 
patible. 
If anyone should doubt my state- 


medicines are incom- 


of spirits, this he discarded, because | ments, I refer them to the article on 


he found it killed the larve and he 
had made up a different solution by 


salicylic acid, in the United States 
Dispensatory, 14th edition, 1877, page 





the bees and brood ; “‘ lukewarm” js 
a vague expression, but 70 or 80° Fahr. 
pre tag | can find out what that 
means. This article is longer than J 
intended it to be and I will close it for 
the present: 

Youngstown, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The One-Piece Sections. 
JAMES FORNCROOK. 


Mr. Epiror.—In Gleanings for Jan- 
uary the following editorial paragraph 
appeared. It reflects upon me, and 
classes me with N. C. Mitchell, and I 
would ask space in the BEE JOURNAL 
to reply thereto, and to set myself 
right. Mr. Root says: 


FORNCROOK’S PATENT ONE-PIECE 
SECTIONS.—Out of respect to friend 
Forncrook we have permitted the ad- 
vertisment to go in as you see it, al- 
though it does seem as if he were get- 
ting very close to our friend Mitchell, 
in claiming all section boxes made of 
one piece of wood. I have pointed 
him to a letter in Gleanings, describ- 
ing one-piece sections, made and used 
several years ago; but his reply was 
to the effect, that sections made of 
strawberry-box stuff are quite another 
thing. This amounts to saying, as I 
see it, that a rough box is not patented; 
but if you plane it, or sandpaper it, 
you are infringing. Do you say that 
a patent has been granted him? Very 
likely; but so has a patent been 
granted on the foundation we are us- 
ing; on putting it on te wires; on 
division-boards for bee-hives, and 
also on the very tin separators we are 
using, and have been using for years. 
The Patent-Office supposed all these 
things were new, and are doubtless 
honest: but, friends, is it in anyway 
likely they have a man in the whole 
Patent-Office corps who has an idea of 
modern bee-culture ? A proposal was 
started, at the convention, to raise 4 
fund for mutual protection, if any of 
our number should be subjected to 
expense; but I trust nothing of this 
kind may be ever necessary. Mr. 
Fornerook proposes to make all bee- 
keepers pay $6.00 per thousand, in- 
stead of the established price of $4.50. 


The letter Mr. Root refers to is in 


his druggist, viz: 128 grains of acid, | 1749 and 1750, where it plainly states ‘ 2 r Seca is as 
128 grs of soda borax “and 16 ounces | that soda salts must be avoided to aid | Gleanings for April, 1876, and 18 as 
of water, or reduced by 16—8 grs. acid, | in dissolving salicylic acid if used as | follows: _ 
8 grs. borax_and 1 ounce of water. | a disinfectant. SECTION FRAMES AND _ IIONEY 
But in BEE JOURNAL of 1880, vol. 16,| But what about the cure he effected ? | Boxes—Friend Root: Lsee by Glean- 
page 535, it is stated 16 grs. acid, 16|some will ask. I reply,a cure has|ings for March, that J. I. me 
grs. borax and 1 oz. water. | never been effected, but Mr. Muth/| Palmyra, N. Y., asks a preventive 0 
Now it is evident that Mr. Muth| treated his diseased colonies to pure | bees running the combs together 7 
has made some grave mistakes and| comb or foundatian, and pure honey, | section boxes. I will tell you what | 
the reappearance of the disease in his | by which a suppression of the disease | did last summer, and it worked to a 
apiary may be caused as much from) was effected only for a shorter or|charm. I had 8 colonies of = 
that as by contagion from outside | longer period, after which a renewed | double hives, my own make, Quinby 
sources, as I shall presently show. outbreak made its appearance, as| suspended frame, 20 frames 1n hive. 
1. The first solution of the acid in|abundantly proven by Mr. Muth’s|I made 100 Ibs. box, 150 in sections, 
aleohol is too strong and his larve did | admissions. and 50 extracted honey. I live oe 
not die from the effects of the alcohol This explains also, why some claim | public road, and people constantly 
but from an overdose of the acid ; he | not to have been successful with sali- | passing wanted a few pounds of poner; 
states ‘“‘1 drop of that solution into 1 | cylic acid, as they probably used the | of course they had nothing to hole it. 
ramme of water,” as used by E. Hil- | method Mr. Muth recommended. Well, I thought about a section ag 
ert, and in the next column “a; _ Besides the points taken above,|I could get nothing to make them of 
small portion,” What signifies a|thereare others of as much import-| easily, so 1 got some peach box Pros 
drop? Of alcohol if takes 138 drops | ance, for instance the temperature of | and some strawberry box stuff, S (I 
to fill a fluid drachm, but only 45 drops ' the solution to be used in sprinkling ' ripped them up in one-inch strips 
e 
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suppose you know how a strawberry 
pox is, cut half through at each cor- 
ner and nailed at one side, but the 
veneer must be wet over night before 
bending; it then works nicely). I then 
put a piece of comb in the top, 1 inch 
square (would prefer drone comb if 
white) in some I struck little bits of 
wax along the under side of top. 
When filled they weighed from one to 
two pounds each. Only two sections 
out of the 150 lbs. were connected. I 
sold all my honey at the house, for 
cash, comb honey 25c., extracted 20c. 
[ha: more demand for the little sec- 
tions than any other. I put the sec- 
tions in the frames both front and 
back of the hive. I think the comb 
foundation for the sections. a grand 
hit. One colony made 90 lbs. comb 
honey. Besides the 300 lbs. honey, I 
had 6 swarms from the 8 colonies, 
making 24 all in good order, to start 
with this spring. ALEX. FIDDES. 
Centralia, [l., Mar. 8, 1876. 


Mr. Root sent us the above extract, 
and stated that the one-piece section 
was mentioned in the first edition of 
Cook’s Manual, but when pressed, he 
could not find it. At the Convention 
at Battle Creek, Mich., last Decem- 
ber, Prof. Cook admitted that the 
berry box section was not of practi- 
cal use for shipping honey in. 

Three years ago Lewis & Parks sent 
asample of our one-piece section to 
Mr. Root, and in Gleanings for Feb- 
ruary, 1879, he remarked as follows, 
concerning it: 


“Their new section box will not 
come under this criticism for although 
itis more work to make than ours, it 
isa most decidedly neat and finished 
job when done. They apply the same 
idea to making boxes, and if any 
want these in place of sections, they 
are most decidedly the handsomest 
honey box for the money which I ever 
saw. As the principle is evidently no 
secret, I will give it here. I madea 
few sections on nearly the same plan, 
as much as 3 years ago but discarded 
the plan as being too much work.” 


In the above extract Mr. Root ad- 
mits that it is new, when he calls it 
their “‘ new section box,” and says ‘* I 
made a few sections on nearly the 
same plan, as much as 3 years ago, but 
discarded the plan as being too much 
work.” He discarded it, probably, 
because he had not the ingenuity to 
perfect it, and now it has been per- 
fected, he would like to claim it as his 
idea, when, it is safe to say, he never 
thought it could be perfected. 

His disearding or abandoning the 
section shows that he did-not consider 
it practical. All the Patent Office 
Wants to know about any invention 
8: “has it been in public use two 
years prior to the date of the applica- 
tion?” Beeause a man or a half- 

ozen men put some strawberry boxes 
on their hive, and had them filled with 

oney, does not prove that sections 
made of ‘* one-piece” were in public 
use. Mr. Root’s assertion that be- 
cause we have planed our section, we 
have patented it, is too silly to reply to. 

He says we propose to make bée- 
keepers pay $6 per thousand instead 
of the established price of $4.50. Who 





established this price? Mr. Root did 
not. He never reduced the price un- 
tilhe was compelled to by others com- 
ing down. We reduced the price of 
sections and there was a good living 
orofit then; but, as everybody knows, 

asswood has since advanced at least 
one-third. 

In Gleanings of December, 1877, Mr. 
Root advertises thus: ‘Section 
boxes in the flat by the quantity $9.50 
per thousand and upwards, according 
to size.” Why did he not then have 
interest enough in bee-keepers, to re- 
duce the price to $4.50? ‘They could 
be made as cheap then as now. 


3 ' ret 2 t’s op- | 
The true reason of Mr. Root's op | 8th, when the white clover was deser- 


position is this: He has been manu- 
facturing one-piece sections, and sell- 
ing machines to make them, which our 
patent now prohibits him from doing. 


Mr. Root is the wrong man to class 
anyone else with N.C. Mitchell. He 
said he inserted our advertisement 
‘‘out of respect to Mr. Forncrook.” 
Why should he respect a man whom he 
publishes as a swindler and classes 
with Mitchell ? 

Watertown, Wis., Jan. 16, 1882. 


[We give place to the above com- 
munication, simply to let Mr. Forn- 
crook define his position, and that he 
may be understood aright, having 
been publicly classed with Mitchell, 
etc. 

When the Commissioner of Patents 
ordered the taking of testimony in 
the case of interference, the editor of 
the BEE JOURNAL was summoned as 
a witness against Mr. Forncrook, and 
in testimony gave a history of the use 
of section boxes for honey, and pro- 
duced the first efforts of quite a num- 
ber of inventions—the berry box, the 
section of Mr. T. T. Delzell and some 
others—and the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents decided that none of them were 
competent to debar the issuance of 
the patent—and accordingly ruled 
them out. These points were then 
thoroughly tested, and we can see no 
use now of bringing up a point al- 
ready decided, especially as, so far as 
we can see, the patentees do not in- 
tend to use their patent to defraud 
bee-keepers, or make them unneces- 
sary trouble.—Ep.] 





The Cultivator. 


Report from my Apiary. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Perhaps some of your bee-keeping 
readers would be interested in a re- 
port from my own humble apiary. I| 
was not one of the fortunate ones, as, 
during last winter, I lost nearly all 
my bees. It was with difficulty that 
I obtained money with which to buy 
more bees; while to find bees to buy, 
unless at exorbitant prices, was an 
equally difficult task. All the colo- 
nies purchased were either in box 


_ the month. 





hives or else in movable comb hives 
having frames that differed in size 
from mine; hence all had to be trans- 
ferred. June Ist, I found myself the 
possessor of 18 fair colonies. The 
weather continued so cold, that queen- 
rearing operations were not com- 
menced until nearly a month later 
than usual. White clover began open- 
ing its blossoms about the first of 
June, and although it was so abun- 
dant that many fields reminded one 
of a snow-drift, yet the weather re- 
mained so cool that but little surplus 
was gathered until the latter part of 

The yield was quite fair 
from about June 27th until about July 


ted for the fragrant, bounteous bass- 
wood. The yield from basswood was 
fair, but that from fall flowers was 
cut short by the drouth, Irearedand 
sold 263 queens, doubled the number 
of me! colonies, and obtained 1,100 
pounds of extracted honey. I keep 
an exact account with my apiary, and 
estimating the colonies that I now 
have on hand (28) at $5 each, my 
profits have been $15.43 per colony. 

To help solve the wintering problem, 
I am trying several experiments. 
Some of my colonies have been de- 
— of their natural stores, and 
1ave been fed A coffee sugar. Others 
have been given early-gathered honey, 
while others have been left wholly 
undisturbed. Eleven colonies were 
“epee by different methods, and 
eft upon their summer stands, ten 
were buried in clamps, and seven 
were placed in the cellar. Nextspring 
I will tell your readers how my bees 
wintered, and which method gave the 
best results. I am glad toadd,in con- 
clusion, that. although the production 
of honey is steadily increasing, it is 
no longer a drug in the market. It 
never could be so readily disposed of 
as at the present time. Large quan- 
tities have already been sent to 
Europe, while the indications are that 
the foreign demand will largely in- 
crease, and that honey will eventually 
become nearly as staple a product as 
the biscuit and butter with which it 
is eaten. 

Genesee County, Mich. 


>_>. 


Prairie Farmer. 
Preparing Bees for Winter. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 


There are some things, with refer- 
ence to wintering bees, upon which 
bee-keepers differ; but all agree upon 
these two points, that in order to be 
successful, young bees should be 
raised late in the fall, and plenty of 
well ripened sealed honey, accessible 
to them at all times. In this locality 
last year, the flow of honey lasted 
until the middle of October, and was 
so abundant that the brood chamber 
was filled with it, to the exclusion of 
brood. Consequently the bees form- 
ing the colonies at the commence- 
ment of cold weather, were old and 
feeble, and had worn themselves out, 
gathering the heavy fall harvest. 

By reason of the long continued 
drouth, we find that honey is not en- 
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croaching upon the brood chamber at | 
the present time, but itis filled with | 
young of all sizes. Therefore, there | 
will be plenty of young, vigorous bees, | 
with meager stores. Late swarms, | 
either natural or artificial, should be | 
examined, in order to see if they are | 
gathering sufficient to keep up breed- | 
ing, andif they are not, they should | 
be fed. The value of bees have very | 
much increased, by reason of the) 
as losses of last winter, and even | 
should the coming season prove to be | 
a mild, and successful one, they will | 
be in demand, as the past summer | 
was not favorable for their increase. | 
We have often noticed that the small 
colonies, that we were petting all the 
fall, were our very best the following | 
summer. 

In order to rear brood, food should 
be given sparingly, so as not to have 
it stored in the brood apartment, but | 
when feeding stores for winter, it | 
should be given abundantly, as fast | 
as bees will store and seal it. A per- | 
son must be governed by his locality, 
as to the time when winter stores are 
given—some feed as soon as frost kills | 
the flowers, and recommend throwing 
out all unsealed honey, and feeding a | 
syrup of granulated sugar. 

We have been strengthening our 
weaker colonies, by taking two or 
three frames of brood-from the strong- 
est, and giving it to them. In place 
of the removed brood, good worker 
comb was placed, and the colony fed 
at night with extracted honey. When 
we first attempted to remove these 
brood frames, we were compelled to 
beat a retreat, but after feeding fora 
night or two, they were on their good 
behavior, and as civil and polite as a 
dancing master. 

Before opening a hive, when honey 
is scarce, it is well to take the precau- 
tion of feeding a little for a few 
nights, and opening it early in the 
morning or late in the evening, when 
few robbers are on the wing. As we 
had not feeders enough to go round, 
we followed the advice lately given 
by a bee-keeper, of using small tin 
pans covered with thin muslin, and 
tied under the rim, so bees cannot get | 
underit. These feeders are a success, 
when the muslin is tied loosely, it will 
settle down as the bees remove the 
feed, and no bees get drowned. 

Peoria, Ill. 


| proposition. 


/again, ‘“‘can he mean me ?” 


Professor specifies a few statements 
made by him in the bee periodicals, 
and in his ‘‘ Manual of the Apiary.” 
They are as follows : 


1. ** That the old bee could live for 
long periods without pollen.” 

2. ‘*It is to be presumed that the 
old bees need, and do eat some pollen 
during the active season.”’ 

3. ‘* That pollen is an indispensable 
requisite to brood-rearing ; that it is 
an essential element in the food of 
larval bees.” 

As a “scholium” under this last 
proposition, the Professor tells us he 


‘has ‘‘expressed the opinion that in 
| some conditions, the presence of pol- 


len in the hive in winter is a positive 
injury, and that, in all cases, it is un- 
necessary.”’ An emphatic remark is 


| then added, ‘* that this pollen is more 
| valuable as soon as the bees commence 


to fly the following spring, and then 
any frames that contain it should be 
given to the bees.” 


My astonishment began to burst 


'forth when I read the next sentence, 


which I take the liberty of italicising: 
‘- These facts have lately been called in 
question by several writers.” 

Now, I am not aware that any of the 
above stated positions have been lately 
called in question, except the one 
styled by the Professor *‘ a scholium.”’ 
By the way, it is hardly ‘‘ a scholium,” 


which means, according to the dic- | 


tionary, ‘‘annotation, an explanatory 
note.” I think it is an independent 
As Lam one of the ‘* sev- 
eral writers”? referred to, let me say, 
I call in question only the ‘‘scholium.”’ 


| Nay, I have hardly called that in ques- 
| tion. 
| proven.” 
‘question Mr. Heddon’s position that 

pollen is the cause of dysentery, but | 


I have represented it as ‘not 
I have certainly called in 


that is a far more sweeping statement 
than the one made by Prof. Cook. 

My astonishment was considerably 
increased when I read a little further 
on the following allusion to somebody. 
**One writer, however, who, whatever 
else may be said of him, puts forth 
very original ideas, and contradicts 
nearly every well-grounded fact in 
apiculture, calls for proofs.” I said 
to myself, as I read thatover and over 
** Puts 


forth very original ideas.” Well, 


_that’s highly complimentary, but I 


,can’t claim any originality; I’m but 


_ etl atl 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook on Pollen and Feces. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 


If I tackled Mr. Heddon with diffi- 
dence, it is with fear and trembling 
that I presume to break a lance with | 
Prof. Cook. But, high authority as | 


he is, justly, among bee-keepers, he is | 


not infallable,and I am sure does not 
wish to be so regarded and treated. 

I have read with considerable 
astonishment the Professor’s article | 


copied from the Rural New Yorker |‘ calls for proofs.” 


into the BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 11th, | 
and headed, ‘ Pollen in the hive in 
winter,’ and beg, with all due mod- | 
esty, to set forth the points of my} 
astonishment. At the outset, the’ 


| ject of religion. 


a humble disciple of Langstroth, 


'Quinby, Cook, and other great authori- 


ties in apiculture. ‘‘ Contradicts 
nearly every well-grounded fact in 
apiculture.”” That isn’t me; ‘ sartin, 
sure.” If I contradict any ‘ well- 
grounded fact in apiculture,” I don’t 
know it. Neither do I know any 
writer in the bee periodicals of whom 
his sweeping assertion is true. Who 
is it? ‘Calls for proofs.” Well, 
that’s me. I am inthe habit of doing 
that on every subject, even the sub- 
And, surely, Prof. 
Cook will not make it a ground of 
complaint against any man, that he 


I have called for proofs that pollen 


_is the cause of dysentery, and that it 


is injurious to adult bees. Iam eall- 
ing for these proofs yet, after care- 
fully reading Prof. Cook’s article. All 


that the Professor undertakes to show, 
is *‘ that bees are often better off with 
no pollen in winter.” He adds, ** Per. 
haps, too, they take some of the nitro- 
genous food, and as a result, become 
diseased and die.” So long as that 
‘perhaps ” sticks there, I shall keep 
calling for proofs. 

It may be *‘ that bees are often bet- 
ter off with no pollen in winter,” 
This is probably true as“ often” as 
there is an unusually miid spell in 
mid winter, such as the Professor de- 
scribes,leading to premature breeding. 

I can assure the Professor and all 
others, that I never write for the mere 
sake of controversy. My aim is to 
elicit facts—to come at the truth. In 
order to do this, I want not theories 
or opinions, but proots. I propose to 
keep on calling for these, until they 
put in an appearance. 

Prof. Cook tells us he has for sev- 
eral winters given one-half his bees 
pollen, and the other half none. In 
all cases, it has happened that the 
bees without pollen had no brood in 
the spring, while in the rest he says, 
‘* we almost always found brood.” Is 
it considered a detriment to a colony 
to have brood started at the end of 
winter? I ask for information. _I 
may be an old fogy and all behind the 
times, vut I have always regarded it 
as one proof of a colony being in “good 
order and condition,” and having 
| wintered well, when there is more or 
ess brood in it, especially more, at the 
opening of spring. It maybe, I have 
never denied it, but only called for 
proofs—that it is better to deprive 
colonies of combs containing pollen, 
when preparing them for winter, but 
if so, it will add considerably to the 
labors, quite abundant enough, of bee- 
keepers who have large apiaries. 
|, Tam nota chemist, and cannot pre- 
| tend to discuss ‘* hydro-carbon,” ** nl- 
| trogen,” ete., with the Professor, yet 
I may venture to remind him that 
pollen is not only nitrogenous, but 
carbonaceous, albuminous, ete. It is 
good for young bees, like ‘* milk for 
babes,” and as milk isn’t bad for 
adult men and women, perhaps pollen 
may not be bad for mature bees. Who 
knows? The fact that they can do 
without it, does not prove that they are 
better without it. Bees can do with- 
out honey, and live on sugar syrup, 
but most of us would rather see our 
hives well stocked with honey in the 
fall, than be under the necessity of 
feeding artificially for winter supplies. 

There is yet another sentence In 
Prof. Cook’s article which I read with 
astonishment. It occurs toward the 
close. He says, ‘I have never found 
any support of the theory of the late 
Mr. Quinby, that bees secrete 4 dry 
powder in winter.” I am greatly sur- 
prised to find the Professor calling 
this idea into question. But, stop; 
perhaps like the original and hetero- 
dox individual he refers to in the 
former part of the article, he only 
“calls for proofs.” Well, L. C. Root, 
p. 254, “‘Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping 
adduces proofs, and says, “ Carefu 
observations by others, as well as my- 
self, confirm the truth and importance 
of his (Mr. Quinby’s) conclusion. 
Has Prof. Cook tested this matter by 
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Mr. Root, or by chemical analysis ? 
Searching for what information I 
could in regard to the excreta of bees, 
I find that Dr. Donhoff’s analysis 
gives ‘‘one-third uric and hippuric 
acid, and the residue of indigestible 
portions of pollen.” Has this analy- 
sis ever been corrected ? If not, how 
does the no-pollen theory square with 
it? I don’t know whether theexcreta 


analyzed were summer or winter, nor- | 


mal or abnormal, but, anyhow, here 
is a doctor of no mean repute, who 
states that these excreta contain two- 
thirds ‘“‘of indigestible portions of 
pollen.” 

My library is not extensive; I am 
nota professor either of entomology 
or chemistry ; the study of apiculture 
can only be with me a species of knit- 
ting-work, filling up the interstices 


of leisure woven into a very busy life; | 


and I assure ‘‘my learned friend,” 
that I write these things as a docile 
disciple, rather than as a dogmatic 
teacher. 


the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. We 
are not much past “‘the A, B, C, of 
bee-keeping,” and if this article 


moves the Professor to give us a lec- | 


ture, many others will be thankful for 
it as well as myself. 
Listowel, Ont., Jan. 14, 1882. 








1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Jan, 24, 25—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y 


the little experiment suggested by| 


I am one of a very big class, | 
gathered every week in the school of | 





Translated by A. R. Kohnke. 
Austro-German Convention. 


| a P 
| The Austro-German Convention 


| met at Erfurt, Sept. 5-8,1881, and was 

gemenpes J the largest in the world, 

eing attended by more than 700 bee- 
keepers from all parts of Europe. 


One of the first actions of the Con- 
| vention was to elect Mr. Vogel, of 
| Lehmannshoefel, near Cuestrin, Per- 
| manent Vice President of the Associa- 
ition. Having paid due homage to 
| their deceased members, especially, 
|their former Vice President, A. 
Schmid, Von Berlepsch and others, 
'and disposed of other matters of 
minor importance, the debate was 
|opened by Dr. Dzierzon, who re- 
| marked that the practical part of bee- 
keeping had made wonderful progress 
| since the days of Aristotle and Virgil, 


| as also the theories or natural history 

with reference to the bee, but there 

were still some mysteries left unex- 
| plained, for instance, Whatisit that 
transforms a worker bee larva into a 
queen? Does it eo on the quan- 
tity or quality of the food? He sup- 
| posed it to be the latter;* for, when- 
| everroyal jelly was transferred froma 
queen cell to a worker cell containing 
|a larva, the bees would invariably en- 
large that cell to rear a queen. 


_ Another question to be answered | 
was: Whenand how are workers qual- | 


ified to lay eggs sometimes, even in 
‘colonies having a good queen? A 


third point was to the speaker not yet | H. experimented with 5 Caucasian 


| colonies). 


Mr: Vogel answered this last ques- |such an one, this second generation, 


| perfectly clear, viz: The preparation 
of royal jelly to feed larva and queen. 


tion, referring to Dr. Leuckart’s and 
_V. Siebold’s investigations,? stating 


also that royal jelly stood in the 
| 


certain glands. ; 
exclusively as food, while worker bee 








| excellin 
same relation to the bee, as the milk | 
| to mammals, viz: being a secretion of | 
Queen larve got this | 


stock they had, by selecting first-class 
colonies to breed from, and if bee- 
keepers in Germany had to buy queens, 
to get them of bee-keepers or queen- 
breeders of Germany who were re- 
liable, and were known for the purity 
of their strain of bees. 


Messrs. Lehzen, Gravenhorst and 
others concurred with reference to 
using perforated zine to confine the 
queen to a limiter number of brood- 
combs, their experience being that 
the use of the same was injurious— 
Ist. Because loaded bees on coming 
home would with their load go to the 
brood-combs first, trying to find room 
in or near there to deposit the 
gathered stores, and only after a vain 
effort would return to the honey de- 
partment; this consumed some time 
and tired the bees, hence proved to be 
a loss instead of gain. 2nd. Bees or 
colonies, where the queen is thus con- 
fined, are not as industrious as others 
where that is not done. 


The next question considered was 
‘the value of the different races of 
bees.”” Those considered were the 
Cyprian, Syrian, Egyptian, and es- 
pecially the Caucasion bee. Mr. 
Hilbert opened the discussion by say- 
ing that with reference to the Cau- 
casian, their character ran to extremes. 
The pure race, as imported, could 
hardly be induced to sting being very 
docile. 2d. They were extremely lazy. 
3d. Very poor breeders, beginning 


| laterin the spring and stopping sooner 


in the fall, than any other race. (Mr. 


But on rearing queens from 


or cross between them and any other 
proved to be indefatigable fighters, 
in this respect the Cyprians 
by far; besides that, the pure race, as 
lazy as they are, are born robbers, at- 
tacking the strongest colonies. As 
to Cyprians, he said they were very 
prolific, good honey gatherers, but 


larve obtained = aan nae 
| first5 or6 days, and before sealing | : 
| the cell containing the same they are | og fg Bes oieng, ey See = 
—— witha store of honey and | stinging qverytiine coming within 
P’Rev. Rabbow mentioned another | their reach. — mene : 
| — not oe ae yi is | with 12 one pe stains Mi ennoeemee 
1e cause that on crossin ro differ- | - é , 
ent races of bees, for imlenee, Ger- | that his colonies in the spring of 1879 
man drone bee and Italian queen, the | built - very well, in fact, better than 
progeny of such a queen is at the be- | poe others, <—— ie _ oy 
Soon SE ed ce ee 
erman, ¢ ins t 
Mr. Ilgen mentioned another mys- | hottest day, or when queenless. They 


Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 


Feb. 8, 9—N. E.O. & N. W. Pa., at Jamestown. Pa. 
W. D. Howells, Sec., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


9—Northeastern Maine, at Dexter, Maine. 


April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. | 


25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 

Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8S. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
'T’. Brookins, Sec. 


when he wanted to take the honey 


SS Mererter t 


t+ 1 OOO KK 


| 


25—lowa Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


t@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


-— 


© The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association of Maine, will hold its 
second annual meeting at Grange 
Hall, Dexter, Me., Feb. 9, 1882. An 
Mvitation is extended to all persons 
interested in bees and honey, to at- 
tend, and bring their pet bee hives, 
smokers, extractors, etc., that we may 
Compare the merits of each different 
ind. The President will give an 
address, and we shall hear the Secre- 
tary’s report, and elect officers for the 
ensuing year. Won. Hoyt, Sec. 


tery, viz: 
denly become barren, after having 
been very prolific? Exhaustion by 
over-exertion and exhaustion of 
sperm in the seminal sack were given 
as reasons, and concurred in by Hil- 
bert and others, who also said that 
instead of sending money to foreign 
countries for bees and queens, the 
latter of which arrived very often in 
an injured condition by rough hand- 
ling during transportation, over which 
the shipper had no control, the bee- 
keepers should aim to improve the 





* It is rather surprising to observe a doubt about 
this matter with an old, experienced bee-keeper, 
as Dr. Dezierzon is, after the investigations of V. 
Siebold in 1872.—TRANSLATOR. 


+Vhe salivary glands of the bee by Siebold, 1872, 
— lRANSLATOR,. 





Why do young queens sud- | 





wintered very well from 1879 to 1880; 
in the spring of 1880 developed the 
same as before—hives being chocked 
full of bees and brood in July, but no 
honey.{ 

Getting rid of those he had, he sent 
for 4 others, from the same source, 2 
of which proved to be the very op- 
posite of what he had had before. In 
the fall they were very populous and 
heavy with honey. In color they were 
almost identical with the Italians. 

Mr. Dathe, Jr., said that a cross be- 
tween the Caucasian and German bees 
produced very irrascible bees. 





t There seems to be a limit to proliticness, as 
stated in my article on “coming bee” sent to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Those bees probably 
used up all their honey they gathered, to rear 
brood. 
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Mr. Hans, St. Petersburg, Russia, 
from whom all these queens and colo- 
nies had been obtained, admitted the 
robbing propensities, docility, ex- 
cessive breeding, and consequently, 
little honey. His bees were confined 
218 days during the cold winter 
weather. 

Mr. Hilbert remarked that the color 
of the pure Caucasian was a dark 
gray, and not like the Italian, to 
which he did not get an opposing 
reply. 

Ir. Vogel claimed that a race or 
strain of bees may be pure without 
preserving the color of the queen or 
colony bred from because such a con- 
stancy did not exist in nature; nature 
was not encased in an iron jacket, but 
changable. 

Mr. Walther substantially admitted 
the points Mr. Hilbert stated. 

Dr. Dzierzon said that he was the 


first who imported Italian bees into | 


Germany, and wherever the purity of 
the race had been preserved, they had 
always been observed to be more ser- 
viceable than any other, being more 
docile, prolific and good honey gath- 
erers ; aS a Criterion, on first sight, he 
would consider the color. ‘To this last 
remark Mr. Hilbert objected, as Cyp- 
rians were better colored, but worse 
to handle. 

Rev. Deidrert claimed that there 
was no constancy of color with Cyp- 
rians. 

The next question considered was, 
how to insure successful and profit- 
able bee-keeping in Germany. Bee- 
keepers there claiming, that on ac- 
count of the large importation of 
adulterated honey [I suppose, glucose 
—Translator.] they could not sell their 
honey at a reasonable figure, and it 
was resolved to petition the govern- 
ment to raise the duty on all imported 
honey and wax, from 33 cents per 100 
pounds, as it has heretofore been, to 
$2.25 per 100 pounds for honey, and 
for wax, from 88 cents to $4.50 per 
100 pounds, United States money and 
weights. Several bee-keepers claimed 
to have traced foul brood to American 
honey, where bees had had access to 
empty honey barrels, the contents of 
which had been used by confectioners. 
Having discussed this question in all 
its bearings, the Convention adjourned 
to meet next year in Wiener, Austria. 


[It seems to me our German bee- 
keeping friends are very unreasonable 
as to prices obtainable for wax and 
honey, for one bee-keeper says, five 
years ago he got $1 per pound for wax, 
and now he cannot get more than 22 
cents. That is still more than we can 
get here, leaving out of eonsideration 
that one dollar goes much further in 
Germany than in this country. So 
also for honey, they ask for buck- 
wheat, in comb, 18 cents, can any bee- 
keeper in this country ever get such a 

rice for such honey? When they ob- 
ject to adulterated honey they are per- 
fectly right, and it seems to me to be 
within the jurisdiction of Congress to 
forbid the exportation, sale or manu- 
facture of any sweet under any other 
but its real name, as it injures a large 
trade in honey and wax. The bee- 
keepers of this country will soon feel 








the duty imposed upon honey by the 
German government. The attention 
of the Imperial health office in Ger- 
many has been called to this fraud, 
after having it forbiddenin Germany, 
they will next likely forbid importa- 
tion of that stuff called clucose or 
manufactured grape sugar, and adul- 
terated honey in any shape, especially 
if they regard foul brood as having 
been imported from this country.— 
TRANSLATOR. | 
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Flights in Winter.—Is it indicative 
of the normal condition of a colony 
of bees in the cellar, with mercury 
at 40°, to continue ahumming sound ? 
2. Is it better togive them a fly in the 
open air, if the temperature is right, 
once or twice during the winter? I 
have thought they might become so 
thoroughly aroused as to consume a 
large amount of honey, also cause the 
queen to commence rearing brood, 
which must perish before maturity. 

WAKEFIELD. 

St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 13, 1882. 

[1. The humming noise should be 
almost inaudible; but we doubt if they 
are ever perfectly quiet when in a 
normal condition. 

2. We would, by all means, give 
them one or two good cleansing 
flights, if the temperature is suitable, 
allowing them to remain outside until 
they become quieted from chilling, 
when they can be put back in the 
cellar without damaging results. Dur- 
ing the few days in winter when they 
can fly, the queen cannot be induced 
to deposit eggs enough to work any 
harm, or to cause an unusual con- 


| Sumption of honey.—EpD.] 


Syrian Bees.—Please give a descrip- 
tion of the Syrian bee in the Jour- 
NAL, and address of some one who 
hasthem forsale. Orro 8S. DERBY. 

Portland, Mich., Dec. 31, 1881. 


[The Syrian has been several times 
described in back numbers of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Fornames of dealers, see 
our advertising columns.—ED.] 


What Ails my Bees?—Last winter 
my bees nearly all died, with plenty 
of honey: this winter, they come out 
of the hives and do not go back. 
Every morning I find numbers of them 
lying in front of their hives. They 
are on the summer stands, raised up 
14 inch, with small blocks. Last night 
about five inches of snow fell, and 
this morning you could see dead bees 
lying all around on the snow. The 
hives feel heavy, and they certainly 
must have honey, as they were all fed 
until very late in the fall. What is 
wrong ? and how can I remedy it? 
They never acted this way before. 


They seem to come out of all; I have 
14. SAMUEL M. LILLeEy. 
Montgomery Sta., Pa. 


[Those are old bees, most or all of 
which come out of the hives to die. 
Itis better they should come out and 
perish, than remain to die in the hives 
before spring.—ED. | 


Timber for Sections.—Will you 
please state whether honey in one-lb. 
sections, made of basswood lumber, 
sells as readily and at as high a price 
as the same quality of honey in the 
same size sections made of poplar. It 
is claimed by those having the poplar 
sections for sale, that honey in them 
will sell for 2 cents a pound more than 
if in basswood. W.N. Howarp. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 30, 1881. 


|It is certainly a mistake; basswood 
makes quite as pretty and durablea 
section as poplar, when nicely dressed 
and sand-papered.—-ED. 


My First Year’s Experience.—One 
year ago I put 10 good colonies of bees 
in the cellar; 8 of them came out in 
good condition last spring; 2 were 
weak in numbers, but plenty in stores. 
I inereased to 20, bought 3, and one 
came to me. I took 1,500 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted and 30 lbs. of comb honey. I 
put in the cellar 24 good colonies in 
good condition on Nov. 5. 

SAMUEL SANDERSON. 

Glenallan, Ont. 


Box-Hive Men not Progressive.— 
There are but few who keep bees in 
this section; which are kept mostly 
in box hives, and it seems almost 
impossible for such persons to change 
their opinion in regard to hives and 
management of bees. At our county 
fair I exhibited honey, and distribu- 
ted copies of the BEE JOURNAL 
among those who were interested in 
bee-keeping. I hope that I may de- 
rive as much information from the 
BEE JOURNAL during the coming 
year as I have the past. 

THEO. D. THOMAS. 

Pleasant Valley, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1882. 


Well Satisfied.—I have kept bees 
for 13 years, beginning with 3 colonies, 
and have had varied success. I now 
have 130 colonies. Last year was 4 
'famous season for honey, the white 
‘clover being simply immense. I do 
‘not get as much honey as some of 
|'whom we read in the BEE JOURNAL, 





| but I assure you I hada large quan- 


tity last fall. Iam satisfied if I get 

'40 Ibs. of box honey per colony. 

| have so much farm-work to do that I 

‘cannot run my bees just as I would 

like to, but you never saw_a nicer 

bee-yard than mine. ABRAM HUNT. 
Rodman, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1882. 


Fall Honey for Winter.—Bees are 
wintering well, so far, in this locality. 
The weather has been mild, and the 

rospect is good for an early spring: 
The bees gathered enovgh honey las 
fall to winter on, from buckwheat 





and wild flowers, which was rather 
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better than was supposed, being so 
dry last fall. GEORGE COLE. 
Freeport, Ind., Jan. 14, 1882. 


Moving Bees over Rough Roads.—In 
the BEE JOURNAL for Jan. 11, page 
29,1 notice A. L. Etherington in- 
quires in regard to moving bees over 
rough roads. I have had some ex- 
perience in that line, and will give my 
views of it. Wait until warm weather, 
remove all combs containing honey, 
fasten the remaining combs secure 
so that they cannot jam against eac 
other and mash the bees, remove the 
top of the hive and cover at least 4 
of the hive with wire screen, giving 
them all the fresh air they need (and 
that isa good deal,) load then into a 
wagon that has springs enough to ease 
off the hard jolts, put some straw 
under them, place them so that the 
frames will be cross-wiseof the wagon, 
and wedge the hives in tightly, so that 
they cannot bump against each other, 
and they can be moved with perfect 
safety. If the heavy combs of honey 
are left in the hives they may brea 
down and nearly ruin the bees. The 
combs of honey can be packed in 
empty hives (close together) and there 
will be but little danger of their 
breaking down. CHAS. E. Mc Ray. 

Canon City, Colo., Jan. 14, 1882. 


Bees in Sawdust Cellar.—I have 47 
colonies in a sawdust cellar with chaff 
eushions over the frames. The en- 
trance is left open—should it ever be 
stopped with wire cloth? The honey 


— was good in this part of New 
York 


, A. BURRILL. 

Cuba, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1882. 

[Do not stop the entrance with wire- 
cloth; but few contingencies can arise 
when it will be an advantage—never 
when everything is in proper condi- 
tion. Often serious damage may be 
done by closing it entirely.—Ep.] 


White and Sweet Clovers.—I sowed 
twenty pounds of sweet clover seed 
last November, and am thinking of 
sowing some more in the ~ yy on 
ground that I will seed to oats. How 
would it do to sow white or Dutch 
clover with the sweet clover, for early 
summer pasture, for the bees, or 
would the sweet clover be likely to 
kill the other clover? If both would 
thrive on the same ground we could 

ave bloom from the middle of May 
until frost. W.H. RAFTErRY. 

Pittsfield, Ill., Jan. 19, 1881. 

[But little, if anything, will be 
gained by sowing white and sweet 
clovertogether. The latter will yield 
amore abundant stock pasture than 
the former, will bloom almost or quite 
asearly, will yield triple the honey 
bloom, and will last the season 
through. The honey is quite equal 
to that from white clover, and bees 
will neglect the white clover to gather 
it. Again, neither will bloom till the 
second season to any extent, so there 
will be no advantage gained on that 





score. We think eventually, with the 
least encouragement, the sweet clover 
would take full possession of the 
field, and the bees would rejoice with 
you over the “survival of the 
fittest,’’"—Epb.] 


Bees in Maryland.—My bees went 
into winter quarters on_ their 
summer stands, with quilts over 
the frames, early in October, in 
very good condition. They flew on 
= days in December; their last 
flight being on the 28th, since which 
the ground has been frozen. It was 
snowing last night, and also to-day. I 
am greatly pleased with the JOURNAL 
and think it worth very much more 
as a weekly than its relative cost. 

A. DREVAR. 

Annapolis, Md., Jan. 6, 1882. 


Bricks as Absorbents.—In my letter 
published in the BEE JOURNAL for 
Jan. 11, 1882, I wish to make this 
correction: where it speaks of two 
dry *“‘ blocks” it should have read, 
two dry bricks. These I put in to ab- 
sorb the moisture in the hives, in 
connection with the quilts. 

O. B. SCOFIELD. 

York, Maine, Jan. 16, 1882. 


How to get Dead Bees out of Combs. 
—Stand them, one ina place, where 
mice can getat them,and where noth- 
ing else will bother them. As fastas 
the mice clean them, take them awa 
and put others in their place unti 
you get all your combs cleaned up. I 
think mice are the best machine for 
this purpose. M. H. MILSTER. 

Frohna, Mo., Jan. 19, 1882. 


Doing Nicely.—I have 30 colonies of 
beesin the cellar since Nov. 15 last, 
and they appear to be wintering well. 
I ventilate my cellar with a 6-inch 
pipe running under ground about 25 
feet to the outside, and from the bot- 
tom of my cellar I have a 4-inch pipe 
leading into a chimney, so that I can 
regulate the temperature reasonably 
well; also have 15 colonies of D. 
Daninher’s in the same cellar. I wish 
the BEE JOURNAL abundant success. 

JOHN CORSCOT. 

Madison, Wis., Jan. 20, 1882. 


Merits of Hives for Wintering.—In 
August, 1880, I bought 1 colony of 
Italians which I wintered in the cellar; 
in 1881, I increased to 5, took 20 
pounds of honey, and got the bees in 
good shape for winter. In September 
I bought4 colonies more. In October 
I put the quilts on top of the frames. 
In November I put the hives in rough 
boxes, gave them entrance through 
the rough boxes, packed all around 
the hives with chaff, giving them 
ventilation by putting blocks under 
the lids or tops. Last week I exam- 
ined them to see if they had enough 
ventilation. The bees were stepping 
around on the upper edge of the 
combs most beautifully indeed. On 
December 28,I bought and brought 
home 6 colonies of black bees which I 





packed the same way, but they have 
taken no flight yet; the weather turned 
cold the next day and has been too 
cold for bees to fly ever since. Please 
answer the following questions. Is 
there any difference in wintering, 
better or safer, on the Langstroth or 
the American frame--that is, will 
they cluster nicer and in better shape 
in real cold weather, if the hives are 
packed, ventilated, and a quilt over 
the frames, all just alike, the colonies 
being about i Is there a patent 
on the N. C. Mitchell hive? Please 
excuse all mistakes. A. F. YODER. 
Goshen, Ind., Jan. 14, 1882. 


[ You will probably observe no differ- 
ence in the wintering of the bees, 
whether in Langstroth or American 
hives, provided, as you say, all are 
‘packed, ventilated and a quilt over 
the frames just alike, the colonies be- 
ing about equal.”’ Last winter, which 
was cold and long enough to furnish 
a test for almost any reasonable man, 
demonstrated that there was but a 
trifling percentage of difference in 
the two styles as to success in winter- 
ing. The only feature patented about 
the so-called Mitchell hive was the 
peculiar construction of his division- 
board, which consisted of cloth, rub- 
ber or paper binding on the ends.— 
Ep]. 


Dodge’s New Feeder.—I have, by a 
long series of experiments and close 
observation, become satisfied that but 
a small portion of the colonies lost in 
wintering freeze to death, but starve, 
on account of their stores becoming 
inaccessible in cold and __ frosty 
weather. As the heat naturally rises 
above the cluster, it often happens 
that a colony starves to death with 
wry 4 of honey within a few inches, 

ut inaccessible on account of frost 
and cold in the remoter portions of the 
hive. I think that thousands of colo- 
nies might be saved annually from 
this cruel fate, and loss to their own- 
ers, were the proper means provided 
that would enable them to reach a 
proper amount of food at all times, 
and in a temperature corresponding 
with that of the cluster. In present- 
ing my feeder to the bee-keepers of 
America, I claim to have accomplished 
the following objects: 1. I place the 
feed directly over the cluster, and ac- 
cessible at all times, in a temperature 
corresponding with that of the inte- 
rior of the hive; 2. It feeds equally 
well summer or winter; 3. It feeds 
with equal facility, syrup, candy, 
sugar, comb honey or extracted, or 
any suitable bee-feed; 4. It feeds with- 
out disturbing the bees ; 5. It can be 
covered and nicely tucked in with the 
quilts or chaff cushions without any 
escape of heat; 6. It is a perfect up- 
ward ventilator, and consequently an 
absorbent of moisture, keeping the 
cluster dry at all times, and when not 
required for top feeding and ventila- 
tion, is equally as_ effective for 
entrance feeding. U. E. DopGsE. 

Fredonia, N. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


| 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. : 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight | 


words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 
DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance : 
For ¢ weeks 


“ ry “ 


13 (6months)....60 ‘“ a 
~ (9months)....60 “ pe 
“ a year) 4 iy “ 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, }) 
Monday, 10 a, m., Jan. 23, 1882. §5 


_ The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 4 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—tThe market has an upward tendency, 


| and lam now paying the following prices in cash : 


| cents ; in larger boxes 2c. less. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Monthly alone, 25 | 


per cent., payable in advance. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, | 


40 per cent., payable in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Hotices. 

To Advertisers.— By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, butthe lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 


-——-_-------- 


The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
is so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 

** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 

** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


———————ES,tl(_ — 


t= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. <A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


—————— > > 


Change of Time.—So as not to con- 
flict with other meetings, the time of 
holding the Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
at Jamestown, Pa., has been changed 
from Feb. 1st and 2d, to Feb. 8th and 
9th. This promises to be one of the 
most interesting meetings yet held. 
A good programme has been made 
out, and all interested in bee-keepin 
will find itto theiradvantage to attend. 
. E. MASON, Pres. 
W. D. HowE ts, Sec. 





| 
| 


| 


| ter. 





Light comb honey, in single comb sections,17@21 
Extracted, 8@10c, 
WAX-—Prime quality, 18@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


BEES 


CINCINNATI. 

I pay 8@1 1c. for extracted honey on arrival, and 
16@18ce., for choice comb honey. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. 


I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. C.F 


. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-— During the first days of this monthI 
found buta very limited demand for honey, but 
for the past few days the sales have been more 
frequent, with an inc ination to buy smal! quanti- 
ties. The amountof choice comb in sight is small, 
compared with the corresponding date of last year, 
and am inclined to the belief that all of the white 


| uncandi d comb will be exhausted in February. 


I quote : Choice white comb, in 1 to 1 Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22¢c.; same in 2 to3 lb. boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in 1 to 3 lb. boxes, 124%@15¢e. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 9c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—Business in this line at present, as far 
as can be learned, is of the veriest retail charac- 
Quotations are nominal and unchanged. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to go0d,10@ 
4c. xtracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8ce. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Plentiful and slow for all save choice 
bright comb -this sold readily; comb at 18@23c.; 
strained and extracted 9@l1lIc. to 124c.—top rates 
for choice bright in prime packages. 

BEESWAX-—Steady at 20c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—The market since Jan. Ist has revived 
considerably ; best No. 1 white, in 1 and 2 Ib. sec- 
tions, now sells at 20c@22c.; buckwheat dull at 17 
@18c. Extracted, in small packages, 12c.; in half 
bblis., llc. 

BEESW AX—22@25c., and very scarce. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—tThe supply is full, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@21c; dark, in small boxes, 15@17¢c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1lic.; dark, 7/@xc. 
BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 214@23c. 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—trade quiet. 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


We quote at 20@22c., ac- 


—*o> @ +e —— 


** How do You Manage,” said a lady 
to her friend, ‘‘to appear so happy all 
the time?” ‘tI always have Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
and thus keep myself and family in 
good health. WhenI am well I al- 
ways feel good-natured.” See other 
column. lw4t 


ee Ooo 


To Promote a Vigorous Growth of the 
hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. It 
restores the youthful color to gray 
hair, removes dandruff, and cures itch- 
ing of the scalp. 1w4t 





EES FOR SALE.—I will sell 16 colonies of 
pone epee LF pa en + giana Those 
wishing to buy w ease write ty 
sf , J. REYNOLDS, JR., 
Clinton, Kennebec County, Maine. 


4witp 





Chaff and Langstroth Hives, 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


kept on hand and made to order. 

list. Be sure and state 

have my 1881! circular. 
5m3t S. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


Send for price 
whether or not you now 


ANTED 5000 AGENTS AT ONCE, 


New KBusines-, Legitimate, Pleasan 
Profitable. Orders solicited from Business _ 
Professional Men, in Cities and Villages only. Send 
3c. stamp for circulars and terms; or better, to 
make sure of territory and save time, send in regis- 
tered letter $3.50, which pays for samples of our 
supplies that sell for $8.64, and we guarantee their 
delivery to your order all charges prepaid. Ad- 
cress, C. VENTON PATTERSON, West Burling- 
ton, Otsego Co., N. Y. 4witp 

Mention this JOURNAL in writing for terms. 





BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an apiary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
4sm15t Hartford, Wis. 


G6. M. DOOLITTLE SAYS: 


Stanley’s Vandervort Foundation 


for sections is *‘even thinner than natural 
comb, and is the very best foundation 
ma -e.’’ See BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 3, and Glean- 
ings for Jan., pages 14,15. We also make high- 
walled Vandervort foundation for brood chamber 
to fitany sizeframe. Send for samples and prices, 
or send $10 for 20 Ibs. 10 sq. ft. per Ib., to 

3sm4t G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N., Y. 


& per cent. discount on orders of $10.00 or more 
before February Ist. This was incorrectly printed 
in the BEE JOURNAL last week. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, c nducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in book form. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. UTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Iwly 


FOUL BROOD CURE. 


The undersigned will publish about February 1st, 
a concise method of how to cure Foul Brood, as 
successfully practiced by apiarists in Germany, 
giving exact weizhts, measures, temperature, etc. 
Price about 25 cents. Not wishing to issue many 
more copies than wanted, I would ask those bee- 
keepers, who wish to obtain a copy, to let me know 
their intention by Postal Card. : 

Besides that, I shall put up for the convenience 
of bee-keepers the whole apparatus necessary, 
composed of two graduates, thermometer, atomr- 
zer and bottle with solution enough to cure and 
disinfect ten or more colonies, including a pam” 
phiet with every box sent. Price about $5.00. 
Those wishing to obtain such a set should also 
declare their intention 2 f sending a postal to 

ALBERT R. KOHNKE, Youngstown, O. 

{@ Application for phamphliet or set of - 
paratus rould be sentin as soon as possible od 
insure a copy of the furmer. 48 4w 

AGENTS to take orders 


WANTED for the best selling book on 


FARM and HOME topics ever published. Sells 
at aignt. Ladies can handls ie Has > superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, w nearly 2, 
at oe on application. 50 Per 
ent. to ents. 3 
FL. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








4w5tx 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for | 


our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Il. 


BOLDEN 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen......-...-.....++. 5.00 
Full Colony, with Tested — 
Queen, before — 1 
Same, after July 1 





PLAT. BOTTOM 


B FOUNDATION, 


Pn high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to | 
=e the pound, Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, | 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


The Origi~al Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & Hetherington | 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


Fe] BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


A BRONIA, MICH 


ELECTROTYPES 


} of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 


| 3Owly 


= ested Queen, beforeJuly1, 3. 00 | 


after July 1.. 
per half doz., 
13 


“ “ 


after July 1 


Address. by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


iwtf Burlington, lowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in | 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. ‘These bees | 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will | 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
beavoide’. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both mys Southern Apiaries by March 
lith, or remove them North. 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei and Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


72 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, | 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
"Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular oa appli- 


Cation. 


J. H. ROBERTSO 
_utt 


Pewamo, lonia Co., 


1. V. CALDWELL 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants e 
BEE Jou 


Mich. 


very reader of the good old AMERICAN 
F RNAL to send his name and Postoftice ad- | 
press fora copy ot his new Il:ustrated Circular of 

ee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 


Beeswax wanted. 3w26t 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


town, wi E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
hie 4, will furnish Italian Queens froni either of 
the Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
ea be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
— $3; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
: guarantee, $1; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
if ueen, $4, Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


2.50 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TT 
9 





25 cents pers 
than 50c. - NE 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, i. 


OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., LI. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
My Sie 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 3 prescrip- 
fy tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 


KNOW THYSELE * Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wly 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling | 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- | 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


uare inch—no single cut sold for less 
A 








Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





| enemies of bees. —Democrat, Pulaski, N 


| 
DAVIS? PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of —— > tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
| basin; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 


ba-kets. Write your otarems on pAVis. card, and 
address it to 





30wly Patentee and Soautlben. Spring Hill, Tenn. 
A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 


Sins 
EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

=. — 
w 








F. N 
Milledgeville, Carroll county, Il. 





The Bee-Keeper's Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
| State Agricultural a of Michigan. 


— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine. Illustrations. 
—0: 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 


| The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 


about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 


| produced with great care, patient study and per- 


sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
tull desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last.though 
not least, detailed instructions forthe vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiury. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means. can 
afford to dowithout. Ltis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

cemeeeed ‘treme 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook's Manual! is hag best of our Amer 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’, COLB 

It appears to have cut a round from under 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my operations and successful muan- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook's New As nual ot the Apiary than trom 
any Other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is pac what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret baving purcnused.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhuustive work. —Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu.ly up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record, 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 


| Lhuve never yet met witha work, either French 
| or toreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 


BOLs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but aiso a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 

We have perused with great pleasure this’ wade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it caret ully 


| and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and coating 
bee-men to be the most complete and pruactica 
treatise on bee-culture in Kurope or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- wan will welcome, and it 1s 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most conplete 
manual tor the instruction Of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 

ot bees left Lg tony oh and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowtede ¢ of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to a and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—toj— 
PrRIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
#&1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
‘@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infring»ments to the full extent of 
the luw. RANCEs A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


H 5 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 
TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
forit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
¢2” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2g 
2w6m. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purificr and the 
BestHealth &Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 

s, Liver & Kidneys, 


' Lun 
H alr Bal sam. &is entirely different from 
The Cc 


1 Bitters, Ginger Essences 
Most : Bat, § Hair and other ' — as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates, 
youthful colortogray hair. § & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 
50c. and $1 sizes. Savi Dollar Size. 


DODGES BEE-FEEDER. 


oa. by mail, 3O0c.; per dozen, by express, 
$2. Catalogue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, Small Fruit- and Early Vegetable Plants, 
free toallonapplication. UW. E. DODGE. 
2w4t Fredonia, N. Y. 














HEDDON'S CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 


Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
1lw35t Dowagiac, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress. 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwliy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


1982. 


I will publish my new 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE List 








” 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


For this year, in a few days. 


SEND FOR ONE 


t# It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the nécessary Implements used in an Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be withoutit. Your name and. address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND ‘MILLER 


‘HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
wz Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2w6m. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 
Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens $2 
A, er Queens... 
Palestine Queen : ‘ 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
Foundation on Dunham machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
35e. per 1b.; on Root machine, thin, for boxes 40c. 
per Ib. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders on 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 











Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Gulde ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book isa —— production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot failtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, pp its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—%1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is vasuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
~ This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the 7 by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the tollowing, subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees— Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory :—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles ot bee-culture, and turnmishes the 
facts and arguments todemonstrate them. 15c, 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This = dyscuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market ; Honey as 10.4. giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine. with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for cousumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands. creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers' Association. The Prize—#25in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, }Oc. 


The Hive I Use-—. Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adupted in_their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth's views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 


| ought tocreute a sentiment against adulteration of 


tood products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as tood. 200 pages. 50c- 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over }.000,00 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations. Processes, ‘I'r> Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, ¢ ivil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers. Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists. Assityers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every hind. | 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wor | its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Mun, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book, — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in 1 plain and comprehensive manner. 
has recipes, atuble of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and ~~ 9 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, ko 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 3 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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